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THE LIMITS OF CHRISTIAN COMPREHENSION. 


Ir is with Nonconformity as with Protestantism. There 
are numbers who rejoice in its privileges, are proud of its 
traditions, and who even deem themselves specially repre- 
sentative of its principles, who have but a very faint 
appreciation of the real nature of its great contention. 
Nonconformity is only a fuller development of Protes- 
tantism; both alike are protests on behalf of freedom in 
opposition to human authority, and as soon as they de 
generate into attempts to set up some rival authority in 
place of that which they found dominant they lose their true 
character. It is doubtless true that numbers of those who 
refused to submit to the conditions of the Act of Uniformity 
would fain have substituted for them a more Calvanistic 
creed and a Puritan ritual; but the real strength of their 
position, though they may not themselves have understood 
it, lay in their assertion of freedom. They had no more right 
to impose their terms upon the Anglicans than had the 
Anglicans upon them. We admire the heroism with which 
they faced the despotic régime of Charles; we rejoice in 
the evidence they gave of their faith in Christ by the 
sufferings they endured for conscience’ sake; we can regard 
the treachery and cruelty of their persecutors only with 
indignation and abhorrence. But we can only rejoice in 
the defeat of all those attempts at comprehension which 
would have meant a compromise by which truth would have 
been sacrificed and the result of which would have been 
disastrous to liberty. ‘‘Darkling our great forefathers 
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went.” It would be arrogance in us to condemn them 
because they did not see the end from the beginning, but 
it would be pitiable weakness, and worse than weakness, 
if we halted at the point which they reached, instead of 
pressing on to a clearer apprehension of the principles 
which underlay their protests. The most precious in- 
heritance which we receive from our spiritual ancestors is 
an inheritance of spirit, and it would be a miserable com- 
pensation for the absence of the spirit that we were able to 
show a strict agreement in the letter. 

The root principle of Evangelical Nonconformity is liberty 
in Christ. That does not mean indifference, even as to 
those doctrines which do not belong to the central truth of 
the gospel, but it does mean a relegation of these to those 
matters in relation to which there should be tolerance 
among all who trust in the one Saviour and worship Him 
as Lord and God. This principle has been growing. 
Mr. Spurgeon is alarmed lest it should gotoo far. The 
alarm is not unnatural, for the tendency of all reactions is 
to extremes, and this is a reaction against an unwise 
striving after an impossible Uniformity. But Mr. Spurgeon 
himself has propounded ideas of comprehension which are 
very wide. Writing about Canon Liddon :—‘ Think what 
we will of the sacramentarianism of the Canon, or of 
other flaws in his doctrine, he is a master in the school of 
gracious rhetoric, and a true defender of the faith of the 
Church. In these pestilential days of doubt we welcome a 
believer as a brother, even though our belief does not 
quite square with his convictions.” This is admirable, 
but it is in strange and almost startling contrast with 
Mr. Spurgeon’s criticisms on Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, and is a curious comment on his separation 
from the Baptist Union. Is sacramentarianism so in- 
significant a matter that we can afford to treat it thus 
lightly 2? Where Rationalism slays its hundreds we under- 
take to say that Sacerdotalism slays its thousands. We 
should be the last to deny that among Sacerdotalists there 
are eminent Christians. Still less would we say a word that 
would disparage a man so honoured as Canon Liddon. In 
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admiration of his “ gracious rhetoric,” and of something 
much more precious—his devotion to Christ—we do not yield 
to Mr. Spurgeon. It is a different matter when he is spoken 
of as a “defender of the faith of the Church.” Such 
a phrase in Mr. Spurgeon’s mouth must mean an entirely 
different thing from what Canon Liddon would intend by 
it. But waiving that point here, why, we ask, not carry 
the principle out all round, and welcome every believer in 
Christ as a “brother, even though our beliefs do not 
square with his convictions’? This is all for which we 
plead. 

But Mr. Spurgeon’s utterances have gone beyond this 
acknowledgment of the personal excellence of a great and 
good man. 


Nothing (says The British Weekly, speaking of the meeting to wel- 
come our brother home) was half so striking as the frequent and 
cordial references made to the Church of England. Mr. Spurgeon 
almost seemed to go out of his way to commend it for its great advance, 
for the number of godly people in it, and he especially emphasized his 
sense of the insignificance of everything but the Gospel. 


We hope this is a somewhat extreme interpretation of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s attitude towards the Establishment. Other- 
wise it would be absolutely unintelligible. Where is the 
advance in the Church of England on any of the points to 
which Mr. Spurgeon attaches importance ? Has it altered 
its baptismal formulary, or recanted any of those teachings 
which no one has condemned in stronger terms than Mr. 
Spurgeon himself? Has the party in it, with which he is 
in sympathy, grown stronger? Or has it been able to 
exclude from its pulpits teachings more rationalistic than 
those with which he charges his own brethren? He cer- 
tainly is not ignorant that the favourite charge of its 
defenders against us is that we are not comprehensive, 
and assuredly there is to be found among its clergy a 
variety of opinions, and among them an extreme lati- 
tudinarianism to which there is no parallel in Congrega- 
tional or Baptist Churches. Why, then, this tendresse 
towards the Establishment, contrasting so strongly with 
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his action towards his brethren? It surely cannot be that 
he has come to cling to authority, and is afraid of liberty. 
No doubt it has its difficulties and even its perils, but were 
they multiplied tenfold they are not to be compared with 
the evils which the attempt to set up authority has done 
both to the Church and the world. 

We are living in an era of change, and the change 
is as great in the spirit in which theology is regarded 
as in the theology itself. There is more of true toler: 
ance, less disposition to submit to pretensions of infal- 
libility, more care in discriminating between doctrinal 
forms and the truth they are meant to express, and last, 
but not least a more just appreciation of the relations 
between creed and conduct. That religion has profited 
by all this change, which is one of temper quite as much as 
of opinion, will not be doubted by any who believe that the 
first and greatest of all interests is truth. There are, 
of course, many who regard the theological drift of the 
times with unconcealed dismay. There are always wor- 
shippers of light ancestral who make present light a crime. 
They will enumerate the dogmas which once were accepted 
as a necessary part of the Evangelical creed which have 
fallen into disrepute, and are either treated as open questions 
of no very great importance, or are quietly put aside as 
human inventions. They sigh over the degeneracy of the 
times, and prophesy still worse evils to follow. But is there 
anything to justify these lamentations? Is not one of the 
saddest of all spectacles an orthodoxy which is lacking 
alike in intelligence, in spiritual realization, in generous 
sympathy, in hopeful forecast ? 

Such was very much of the orthodoxy in _ those 
times to which these pessimists look back with wistful 
regret. A certain creed was assumed to be essential 
to salvation, and it was maintained by an undefined au- 
thority which few had the courage to dispute. Dean 
Burgon is a typical example of its exponents and repre- 
sentatives. In his zeal for Verbal Inspiration he goes so 
far as to assert that not only is every word and every letter 
of Scripture directly from God, but having reached even this 
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point, he asks—how much further shall I go? as though it 
were impossible to find any limits to the demands which 
are to be made upon the faith, or rather, upon the 
credulity, of man. It is not so much the particular 
dogma on which the Dean insists that deserves attention, as 
the spirit which underlies the demand. The assumption is 
that this belief is essential to salvation, or, at all events, 
to an orthodox belief about the Bible. The value of what 
at the best could be only an intellectual exercise is thus 
exaggerated, and a moral and religious character is given to 
what, if it have any reality at all, can only be a deduction 
of logie, the worth of which depends entirely upon the 
correctness of the premises and the soundness of the reason- 
ing. From such a view it follows naturally enough that the 
more numerous and the more unreasonable the dogmas 
a man admits into his creed, the stronger his faith and 
the more unimpeachable his orthodoxy. Hence we have 
had men professing beliefs which they have never examined, 
and proclaiming their horror of heresies, the nature of which 
they were unable to define. In the course of the innumer- 
able controversies which have divided the Church, various 
classes of heresies have been created, and controversalists 
of modern times have from time to time found it extremely 
convenient to revive their names and apply them as epithets 
of reproach to their opponents. The names sounded very 
dreadful because they were not understood. The artifice 
resembles one adopted by O'Connell for the purpose of 
silencing a seller of oranges, who had been somewhat too 
importunate, and whom he assailed with the names of 
mathematical figures. The poor woman, who heard herself 
described as a “rhomboid,” an ‘isosceles triangle,’’ most 
terrible of all, a ‘“‘parallelopiped,” and we know not 
what beside, was not more surprised and overwhelmed 
than unfortunate religious thinkers who have been 
charged as ‘‘ Donatists,” or ‘‘ Novatians,” something 
else equally mysterious, and therefore equally unknown, 
because of some departure from the beaten track of eccle- 
siastical opinion. ‘To some extent this kind of tyranny 
(for, in truth, it is nothing better) effected its purpose. 
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Many who had secret misgivings as to some generally ac- 
cepted dogmas, suppressed them rather than face imputa- 
tions of heresy, and a still larger number bowed down to 
authority without being very careful to examine the nature 
and grounds of its requirements. 

What can there be worthy of admiration in such acquies- 
cence? It was not an evidence of true faith, nor was there in 
it any element of spiritual force. If to-day there is a wide- 
spread revolt against the imposition of such burdens upon 
men’s consciences, is this to be regretted asa sign of decay- 
ing faith? Among those who accepted the extreme forms 
of the orthodox creed there were numbers of devout, spiri- 
tual men, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, in whom 
was the trusting spirit of the little child, and to whom 
the great realities of their creed were Christ and His 
love, who nevertheless accepted its outer form in deference 
to the voice of the Church, or the lessons of their governors 
and teachers, without any attempt to realize them. To 
them they were at most nothing but mere forms. 
They were possibly not injured by the acceptance of 
them, but certainly they are not to be regarded as 
better men for that outward assent to propositions which 
to them were of little more significance than the axioms 
of Euclid. Their faith would have lost nothing of 
its quality, even though the number of articles in their 
creed had been greatly reduced. Faith which realizes is 
that which has value and power, and one great mis- 
chief of these elaborate creeds, and of the value which 
has been attached to the formal profession of them, 
is that it has helped to obscure this cardinal principle. 
Were it better understood we might have been spared 
lamentations over teachers whose great effort has been to 
get rid of all unreality, to think less of the letter which 
killeth and more of the spirit which giveth life, to attach 
less value to theories and modes of expression, so long as, 
amid all the changesto which theological thoughts and words, 
like all human things, are subject, there is a clear and full 
exhibition of Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. 
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It may be said that these are vague phrases, and that 
they need to be carefully defined before it is possible to 
pronounce as to their value. From this definition we do 
not shrink, nor have we ever shrunk. We can only repeat 
what we have said before, that the Apostle has laid down 
with suflicient clearness the terms of comprehension, and 
by these we are bound to abide: ‘‘I give you to under- 
stand,” he writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘that no man 
speaking in the spirit of God saith Jesus is anathema, and 
no man can say that Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” 
The significance of this is sufficiently clear. The dividing 
line between men is their relation to Christ. It is the 
same as that laid down by the Lord Himself, and we have 
as little right to deflect it on either side as we have to 
efface it altogether. It may be that some who humbly 
proclaim their allegiance to their living Lord, and seek to 
prove its reality by loving service have other beliefs 
which seem to us logically inconsistent with their pro- 
fession, or which, if pressed to their ultimate conclusion, 
would be destructive of the truth they hold most precious. 
Are we, therefore, to assert that they are insincere, and 
to separate them from the company of the faithful ? 

This certainly was not the Apostolic method. Those 
members of the Corinthian Church who denied or doubted 
the doctrine of the Resurrection of the dead were surely 
as heretical as those who venture to hope that the 
blessings of the sacrifice of Christ are not limited to this 
life, or others who, while retaining a simple faith in the 
Bible, have their doubts as to the canonicity of some of the 
books, or the exact interpretation of others. It is surely, 
to take one example, a much graver matter to question 
the resurrection than to hold that early chapters of 
Genesis were not intended to be a literal narrative, and 
cannot be expected to abide the tests of modern science. 
That Holy Scripture is a revelation of God to men who, 
with all their searching, have never been able to find 
Him out to perfection, not a revelation of scientilic 
truth with which man has proved his capacity to dis- 
cover for himself, is not only a tenable position but 
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one that is consistent with the fullest recognition of 
the Bible. To us it seems a far more reverent as 
well as rational course to take than to maintain that 
the Divine Being has inspired a scientific treatise which is 
so hard to reconcile with the facts which are engraved 
on the pages of nature’s record that we have to resort to 
all kinds of critical device in order to establish an apparent 
harmony between them. But even should this be denied, 
at least it must be admitted that this opinion is far more 
remote from the central truth of the gospel, and affects 
it less than the heresy with which Paul deals in the mar- 
vellous argument of the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. ‘‘ Now if Christ is preached that He 
hath been raised from the dead, how say some among you 
that there is no resurrection of the dead? But if there 
is no resurrection of the dead, neither hath Christ been 
raised: and if Christ hath not been raised, then is our 
preaching vain, your faith also is vain.” Here, then, 
is false teaching which so far strikes at the very root of 
Christianity that, if it be admitted, Paul and his converts 
alike were walking in a vain show, and were of all men 
most to be pitied. No one of sound mind could say as 
much of any theory about the Book of Genesis. What- 
ever view we may reach as to its origin or interpretation, 
it would not affect our faith in Christ, nor, in fact, would it 
assert any principle which would be logically fatal to the 
gospel. Not so with these Corinthian ideas. To admit 
their truth was to deny the resurrection of the Lord. Yet 
Paul does not propose to expel even these teachers from 
the Church. He proceeds on the assumption that they 
have not measured the full consequences of their own 
speculations, and seeks to instruct them as to their error. 
He uses arguments not anathemas, reasons instead of 
denouncing. There is no abatement of the one demand 
which the Church has a right to make from all its mem- 
bers; in fact, the starting point of his entire argument is 
a belief in the resurrection of the Lord, which he assumes 
as held by those;with whom he reasons. On an unbeliever 
his appeal would be entirely lost. But unbelievers had no 
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proper place in the Church, whereas these objectors had— 
a point which is implied in the whole of the Apostle’s 
contention. If a man had replied to the effect that he 
did not believe that Christ had been raised from the dead, 
the answer would have been obvious. Any argument 
addressed to him must have proceeded on entirely different 
lines, but the man would have proclaimed himself outside 
the Church. 

The conclusion to which all this leads is clear enough, 
but it has been too often missed or overlooked because 
there is so little care on the part of numbers to read 
Scripture intelligently. In order to the right understanding 
of any book, it is necessary to consider the purpose for 
which it is intended, and in order to this, the person to 
whom it was addressed. Applying this to the New Testa- 
ment, it must surely be of primary importance for us to 
know whether an argument is found in a discourse ad- 
dressed to sceptical philosophers, or in a letter to Christian 
professors. ‘There were members of the former class in 
Corinth, and probably, with that lazy indifference which is 
but too common, it may have been assumed by some that 
Paul was dealing with them. A moment’s consideration 
shows that, on the contrary, the men who said that there 
was no resurrection were in the Church itself. The fact is 
an extremely significant one in its bearings on the exercise 
of Christian discipline. The error is so grave that if it did 
not constitute a disqualification for membership it is not 
easy to see what could, except a denial of the Lord Himself. 
About that point there must be no hesitation or uncertainty. 
Unless Christ were risen the fellowship itself had no mean- 
ing. It was no arbitrary line of demarcation which was 
laid down, but one which grew out of the nature of things. 
The Church was a society of men who believed in Jesus 
Christ, and of course those who did not believe were ipso 
Jacto excluded. If any other test was added, as some 
would have added circumcision, with all that it implied 
that was both arbitrary and human, and something very 
like the errors of the old Rabbis, who made void the com- 
mandment of God by their traditions. 
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This reasoning applies only to terms of fellowship in the 
Church. The question assumes an entirely different aspect 
when we have to deal with the teaching of the Church. 
We may reasonably object to instal as a professor in a 
college or a pastor in a church one whose Christian cha- 
racter we should never dream of impugning, on the ground 
of what we regard as doctrinal error. For as soon as a man 
undertakes the responsibility of instructing others, then 
the logical consistency and coherence of his views become 
a matter of moment. It is no reflection on learned divines 
to say that they do not always realize, that in fact it is very 
hard for them to realize, the effect of their own teachings. 
Marion Crawford, in the recent story of ‘‘ Paul Patoff,”’ 
has drawn with remarkable power the portrait of a great 
scientist who was so devoted to the investigations of the 
morbid conditions of human minds, and so absorbed in his 
endeavour to mark out the line which separates an insane 
delusion from a criminal impulse, that he came to regard 
human beings mainly as subjects of experiment. The 
danger is one which besets all who are absorbed in scientific 
pursuits. They may devote themselves so completely to 
the science they love, that it gains absolute mastery over 
them, so that they lose sight of the general bearings of 
their investigations. They deal with abstract principles, 
and are apt to lose sight of their practical results. 
It is in theology, of course, that this is specially peril- 
ous, since the conclusions reached affect so vitally the 
moral and spiritual well-being of men. The student 
may be able to separate between his intellectual pur- 
suits and his spiritual experiences, and may be so fasci- 
nated by his researches in the field of Biblical criticism, 
or of pure speculation, as to be quite unconscious of the 
effect which the rash statement of the results he has 
reached, possibly in a crude and somewhat immature 
form, may produce on the large class whose intelligence is 
not on a level with their piety. He is not conscious of any 
weakening of his own faith, or any loss of freshness and 
fervour in his own devotion, and he does not understand 
why it should be different with others. But the difference 
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is very real notwithstanding. It may be extremely inte- 
resting to hear a professor dealing with the Old Testament 
history in the same spirit as he would handle the poems of 
Homer, or the history of Herodotus, or Livy, or quietly 
dismissing to the limbo of worn-out superstitions ideas 
which have always been dear to Christian hearts. The 
speaker may himself be perfectly loyal to the truth, and 
would probably resent any suggestion to the contrary, and 
so he is not alive to the influence which utterances, ap- 
plauded as bold and daring by those who seem to imagine 
that the first of all virtues is courage to outrage the senti- 
ments of true Christian hearts, will produce on those who 
have not attained to that philosophic calm in whose serene 
atmosphere he himself lives. It may be said, and said 
with truth, that while there is to be consideration for the 
weaker brethren, that consideration is not to go to such an 
extent as to make them lawgivers to the Church. The 
reminder is one that is frequently needed, and we should 
be the last to deny its force. Ignorance or prejudice must 
never be allowed to dictate the teaching of the Church, but 
it is not too much to ask that those who feel bound to 
correct errors should beware of the iconoclastic temper, 
and should be very sure of their own conclusions before 
they rashly disturb the simple faith of pious souls. It may 
sometimes be necessary to do it in order that of their very 
mistakes or superstitions they may (to use Augustine’s 
well-known figure) form a ladder by which to rise to the 
purer and loftier heights of truth. But at least the process 
by which it is done should be of the most cautious and 
delicate character. No rough-and-ready hand should be 
employed to uproot what may even be little better than 
mere traditions or prejudices, but which have so interwoven 
themselves around the best feelings of the heart that they 
cannot be removed without a sense of loss, in which there 
will be positive pain, and possibly spiritual injury. 

For such reasons as this, if for no other, the case of the 
religious teacher differs widely from that of the private 
Christian. The mistakes of the one belong chiefly to him- 

self, those of the other affect the community also. A man 
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holds opinions which, if logically applied, would shake the 
very foundations of Christian belief. They have not had 
this effect on himself, partly because he is not hard and 
rigid in his reasoning, and partly because the spiritual 
emotions of his heart override the influences of a creed 
many of whose articles are mere opinions. But as soon as 
he begins to teach, the case is altered, for those who adopt 
his views may press on where he has hesitated, and make 
an application of his principles from which he has shrunk. 
It follows that those who fear this may refuse to help in 
the propagation of opinions to which they conscientiously 
object, by appointing a teacher who holds and will certainly 
inculeate them. There are, as it seems to us, some mis- 
taken views as to liberty and honesty which are often 
advanced on this point. There is no interference with that 
personal freedom to which every man is entitled, when 
a private society, of whatever kind, refuses to employ a 
teacher because it regards his views as erroneous. Its 
action may be wise or unwise, but at least it is not an 
infringement of any rights belonging to the individual. He 
has a right to liberty of speech, but not at the cost of 
others. The word ‘“ private” is used advisedly, for the 
case is manifestly different if the institution be of a public 
or national character. So far as private societies are con- 
cerned, the principle would be admitted at once in relation 
to any subject but theology. If the ‘‘ Cobden Club” were 
to institute a professorship of political economy, no one 
would expect it to place in that position Mr. Howard 
Vincent or some one of his disciples. Nor if there were 
a scientific association of Darwinians, would any rational 
man complain if they insisted that their representative 
should set forth the theory of evolution, and should teach 
nothing inconsistent with it. It is only in relation to theo- 
logy that this strange view is held, in opposition to common 
sense as well as to honesty. The grandiloquent talk to 
which we are sometimes treated, as to the kind of Divine 
right which is supposed to belong to a teacher, and the 
folly of those who are to be taught dictating to him, is 
altogether beside the mark, since no one questions it or 
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doubts that if he really have a message to deliver, he will 
find men to listen to it. What is denied is his right to. 
demand that others shall provide him with an audience, or 
with the facilities for teaching. We do not complain of a 
Christian community, which holds Calvinism to be a true 
exposition of the Gospel, insisting that its teachers should 
hold a Calvinist creed. Nor have we, on the other hand, a 
word of excuse for those who use Christian pulpits for the 
preaching of a gospel which is not a gospel. All that we 
contend for is what Mr. Spurgeon suggests in his note 
about Canon Liddon, the comprehensiyeness which will 
include all who really trust Christ as a Saviour and wor- 
ship Him as Lord, even though all their beliefs do not 
square with our convictions. 


WHY AM I A CONGREGATIONALIST ? 
¥2. 
BY REY. W. F. CLARKSON. 


In replying to this question it cannot but be that ground 
already gone over may be again traversed, and that the 
reasons which have influenced former writers may be seen 
still at work in the answers of their successors. Yet the 
subject is far from exhausted, and though I have carefully 
read what honoured brethren have already written in this 
Review, I feel that enough is left to justify me in complying 
with the wish of the editor, and stating my reasons for 
being a Congregationalist. If originally such through 
early training, I have yet felt my responsibility for remain- 
ing such, and offer the following as sufficient, at least in my 
own judgment and conscience, for clinging to the faith and 
polity in which I was brought up. 

First, then, I am a Congregationalist because it seems to 
me that this system above all others throws the soul wholly 
and only upon God. Men have undoubtedly under other 
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systems and in connection with other churches become 
wholly devoted to the service of Christ, and led saintly, self- 
forgetful and beneficial lives. God forbid that I should in 
the slightest degree disparage the excellent fruits of other 
systems—may He rather make us all imitators of the noble 
men that all the churches can show! And yet I venture 
to submit that by the very essence of its requirements, 
Congregationalism leads a man into the presence of God, 
to deal with Him as supreme, to be responsible to Him 
first and chief, and from Him to gain the strength and life 
which he needs. It dispenses with all clerical priest- 
hood. It tolerates no human mediator. It allows the 
interposition of no outward authority to prescribe or regu- 
late the soul’s access to God. It thrusts aside officialism 
as utterly out of place here in the inner sanctuary, however 
useful it may at times be in the outer courts of Church life. 
It takes a man with all his sins, burdens, longings, endea- 
yours, bowed down with shame and sorrow, or lifted up by 
an intense ambition after holiness or usefulness—it takes 
him directly and immediately into the presence of the living 
God as manifested in Christ, that through Him he may 
gain relief or satisfaction. With Congregationalism rites 
and sacraments, churches and creeds, are absolutely no- 
thing save only as they present Christ to us, and attract 
the soul to Him. Ministers or preachers are helpful only 
as they set forth Him, and lead men for themselves to seek 
and know Him as their only Saviour. Like the prophet 
Elisha they may declare what ought to be done, or, like 
Naaman’s own servants, they may wisely and affectionately 
proffer their counsel, but it is Naaman himself that must 
wash seven times in the cleansing waters of Jordan. It is 
thus the standing protest against every form of ‘‘ priestism ”’ 
—every church, or system, or organization that prescribes 
any ceremonialism whatever, before the seeking soul of man 
ean find its Father and God. It becomes the charter of 
human liberty in the realm of the spiritual. It sets men 
free for personal dealings with God, and it puts it upon 
them to be satisfied with nothing short of this. 

Closely allied with this is the further reason that Con- 
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gregationalism tends to develop to perfection all that is 
manly and heroic. Here, again, I am far from insinuating 
that heroism is lacking elsewhere, or from withholding my 
tribute of admiration from the noble-hearted and full-souled 
men and women of every church and of every age, or, 
indeed, as regards this, from the heroic souls that are also 
to be found outside all Christianity. But my contention is 
that there is in our Congregationalism that which pecu- 
liarly tends to foster and complete such types of Christian 
life. A system which calls upon a man to do his own 
thinking, thoroughly and devoutly, instead of getting it 
done for him, to exercise his own judgment instead of lean- 
ing upon that of others, and to search into his own opinions, 
that they be not held as vain traditions received from the 
fathers, but as matters of personal and living faith, and if 
they cannot thus be held, that they be without hesitation 
given up or modified, but that if they can, they be defended 
to the very death—such a system is likely to brace and 
develop intellectual vigour. Anda system which puts upon 
ach member of the Church the responsibilities of Church 
life, training him to do the work that may best fit his 
powers, to form and express his opinion upon all that con- 
cerns the welfare of the Church, to accept with courtesy and 
forbearance the opinions of others, and in all things to 
make his individual stock of ability or experience available 
for the general well-being—such a system, again, has 
emphatically in it the making of robust and unselfish 
lives. 

Congregationalism, moreover, presents, as I venture to 
urge no other ecclesiastical system does, the realization of 
the family idea in Church life. The very foundation of our 
existence as churches is that we all are brethren, with One 
as our Teacher, One as our Father, One as our Master, 
even the Christ (Matt. xxiii. 8-10). We belong to one 
another as Christ’s gift of each to all, according to the 
words (Acts ii. 47) ** The Lord added to them (or ‘ to the 
Church’) day by day those that were being saved.” We 
belong also to one another as the voluntary and hearty gift 
of each by himself for the service and welfare of all, even 
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as the Apostle Paul speaks of the Macedonian Christians 
(2 Cor. viii. 5) ‘‘ First they gave their own selves to the 
Lord, and to us by the will of God.” There is no place in 
such a system for any assumption, whether of a cleric who 
would fain have ‘ lordship” over our faith, or for a lay 
Diotrephes who ‘‘ loveth to have the pre-eminence among 
us.” Nor is there any place for faction, however diverse 
the opinions and judgments of those who compose the 
Church. Nor, again, is there any scope for the selfishness 
which looks upon “‘ joining the Church ” as desirable mainly 
because it will ‘‘do us good ”-—a motive which I think Iam 
right in saying is nowhere in the New Testament suggested 
or sanctioned. No! if Congregationalism be faithfully 
adopted and loyally followed, it will ensure that we serve 
one another as brethren, each content to take the lowest 
place, and rejoicing in the exaltation of others, that we 
sympathize with one another as brethren, each bearing the 
burdens of the rest, and that we work together as brethren, 
not seeking to be ministered unto, but to minister, even as 
the Son of man, who gave His life a ransom for many. 
And it is because I believe Congregationalism well adapted 
to secure such results that I am a Congregationalist. 

Yet another reason. ‘To my own mind the beau ideal of 
covernment is not that of an individual, nor of a class, but 
of a free and independent people—in fact, national self- 
government. It is very possible that the one or the few, 
inheriting the experience of centuries, and versed in the art of 
ruling, may make better laws and devise better measures than 
the many. But this advantage is, I think, almost infinitely 
outweighed by the far richer benefit of a whole nation being 
free to appoint its own rulers, to make laws for itself, to 
shape its own fortunes, and to discharge all the high respon- 
sibilities attaching to its freedom. It is this democratic 
aspect of Congregationalism that fascinates me not a little. 
Our churches are self-governing communities, independent 
of all outward control, and absolutely free to carry out their 
sacred mission to the very best of their judgment. True, 
we have as our King, unseen but ever present, the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself. True, also, we have in the midst of 
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us, for consultation and guidance, the Holy Spirit, revealing 
the will of God, and leading us into conformity therewith, 
whenever we reverently seek Him and submit to His ruling. 
But as visible corporate communities, our churches are 
democratic. Each brother and sister welcomed into 
fellowship has a voice in council, a share in decision. 
Authority attaches not to caste, or rank, or class, or even to 
oftice in itself, but to experience and wisdom and sense and 
spirituality, and it is often found that those who have not 
yet attained to these are willing to yield with all readiness 
to the wishes and counsels of those who have. And in the 
exercise of this self-government, our churches are indepen- 
dent of State authority, Ecclesiastical Courts, Assemblies, 
or Conferences. It is possible that therein they may los¢ 
somewhat in order, in quiet, in power of organization, in 
efliciency of action. But I hold that, on the other hand, 
they gain immeasurably by the solemn responsibility which 
attaches to each individual Church member, and to each 
single Church. The laws made are by the hearty assent of 
all; the work is done not for but by the assembly of believers 
—tlie oflicers are not imposed by superior authority, but 
freely chosen by their fellows and brethren. Ican conceive 
no nobler form of Church polity and life. Therefore am I 
a Congregationalist. 

Two remarks need to be added. First, I have been 
assuming throughout that by Congregationalism is meant 
the gathering together into Christian fellowship those who 
profess to have been saved by Christ, and who signify the 
same by this public association with men and women like- 
minded. The very modern, and perhaps somewhat extend- 
ing practice of allowing a share in Church government to 
those who pay a certain sum for seat-rent, whether or not 
they profess to have yielded themselves to Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord, I hold to be a distinctly retrogade and 
unspiritual step. Our fathers did not contend for the privi- 
leges that we enjoy, nor have we ourselves thought out these 
principles with searching of the Scriptures and with prayer, 
that we may now sell them for so much per annum. Interest 
ina certain ministry gives no manner of right to rule in the 
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the Church of God. The pecuniary contributions of a 
wealthy man who knows not whether he is converted, or at 
least declines to make open confession of it before men, are 
not to be accepted asa full discharge of the obligations that 
belong to him even as to others. If our churches do not 
jealously guard this sacred principle that lies at the very 
basis of their constitution, they may become ecclesiastical 
congregations, but they will cease to be Congregational 
churches. 

Secondly, it may be said that I have been sketching ideals, 
which are miserably belied by the realities prevailing almost 
everywhere. My Congregational churches are in Utopia, 
not in Britain. Here, at least, there is often strife instead of 
forbearance, arrogance for meekness, unwisdom in council, 
defect in action. Self-government has repeatedly proved a 
failure—independence has spelled ruin. 

Ah ! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for ? 

It is well that our churches should keep before them the 
lofty ideal interwoven with their very being. Their start 
may be but lowly, and their present works poor and imper- 
fect, but surely, if gradually, they are being built up after the 
plans of the Divine Architect. His consummate skill will in 
due time remove these defects which are now so conspicuous, 
and will make manifest the design now hidden. It is for 
each Church member to take his part in translating theory 
into practice. Let him with devout zeal and brotherly 
love lay himself upon the altar as a consecrated offering, 
and there will be no fear as to the future of our churches. 
They will go on from strength to strength. The beauty of 
the Lord will be ever upon them. The work of their hands 
will be established upon them. Dreams will be far exceeded 
by the realities, and the ideal will be transformed into the 
actual of a Divine and eternal glory. 

Had I a tongue in eloquence as rich 
As is the colouring in Fancy’s loom, 
’T were all too poor to utter the least part 
Of that enchantment. 
Edgbaston, 
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Vii. 


BY REV. J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 


A man’s answer to this question cannot be merely a piece 
of autobiography. When he first became a Congregation- 
alist he may not have perceived, or, if he perceived, he may 
not have appreciated, all the reasons which now govern his 
attachment to Congregational Church principles. A man 
should grow in his power to apprehend the significance of 
familiar principles, just as he should grow in his readiness 
to yield obedience to familiar laws of duty. If twenty years 
of Congregational Church life do not make a man a better 
Congregationalist than he was at the beginning of that 
time, they will probably leave him a worse one. 

Before answering the question let it be distinctly under- 
stood what kind and class of reasons we have to adduce. 
We do not cleave to Congregationalism for secular 
advantage, for social flattery, for a quiet life, or for artistic 
oratification. We are not Congregationalists in order to 
lighten our burdens of financial responsibility, or hecause 
we are anxious to win that sweet but perilous reputation 
which makes all men speak well of us. 

Our congregational music, our architecture, our social 
standing, our collegiate culture, our intimacy with univer- 
sities, may be improving, and doubtless are; but no 
“London Penny Guide” has yet advised visitors to town 
to take a ‘‘ Favourite” omnibus in order to be dropped at 
one of our churches for the week-day ‘‘ Anthem”; and 
none of our churches, temples, or tabernacles has ever yet 
filled the spectator with the joy and the awe which are 
inspired by Ely, Peterborough, or Lincoln. We grant this 
without a blush. Our love is for Jerusalem, and not for her 
masonry. Grand architecture would not make us 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, or Romanists, and it can never 
make us State-Churchmen. Even though our Jerusalem 
should be like that of the son of Hacaliah, when, with sad 
face, handing the cup to Artaxerxes, he described ‘‘ the city, 
the place of his fathers’ sepulchres, lying waste, and the 
gates thereof consumed with fire,’—even then we would 
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not forget her, or be ashamed of her lot. God forbid that 
we should attempt the farce of trying to be Congrega- 
tionalists for any reasons less weighty or less noble than 
those which follow. God forbid that the feeblest free-church- 
man amongst us should ever sink to the degradation of the 
young barrister, who, in asking a friend to do something 
for his professional advancement, added the caution, ‘‘ On 
no account mention the fact that my father is a Nonconformist 
Minister.” 

Why am I a Congregationalist ? 

I. Because Congregationalists teach that only Christians 
should be Churchmen. 

Christians—not subscribers, parishioners, residents of 
the neighbourhood, as such—ought to form, and alone can 
form, the Church. If the Church is the Saviour’s body, 
then they in whom the Saviour’s spirit resides must consti- 
tute the Church. Moreover, the work of the Church just as 
imperatively requires that Christians shall arrange for it 
and accomplish it as the constitution of the Church requires 
that Christians shall be its members. How can men rightly 
arrange for the worship of Christ, for the teaching of the 
Will of Christ, or for the sending of the missionaries of Christ 
over the world, unless they themselves are Christians ? 

If. | am a Congregationalist because every Christian 
should confess Christ. 

It is true that confession of Christ is called for by other 
than Congregational bodies, but I prefer the manner of the 
Congregational confession, while many Churches require no 
confession at all worthy of the name. ‘To become a mem- 
ber of a Congregational Church I must make my faith and 
purpose known to some minister or fellow-belicver, and 
afterwards to the members of the Church collectively. I 
must be chosen a member by those best able to judge of 
the correspondence between my profession and my life. I 
am welcomed by name to the Lord’s Table, before the 
symbols and solemnities of which I again, by word, or 
silently by my very presence there, make renewed confes- 
sion of Christ. All this is asked of me by Congregationalism, 
and it is not too much. I need to make the confession; 
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others need the help they derive from witnessing it ; and 
love and gratitude prompt it as my ‘‘ reasonable service.” 

Ill. Lam a Congregationalist because Congregationalism 
vindicates my right of personal access to God. 

Of course there is no natural right of access to God, but 
there is a way graciously opened in Jesus Christ ; and that 
way Congregationalism declares to be open so that “ no 
man can shut it.”” By the very terms and nature of my 
Church membership I am in communion with Christ, and 
have access unto God. I want help from instruction and 
example in realising all that is implied in this relationship ; 
but the relationship exists. The functions of a sacerdotal 
priesthood are no conditions of its possibility. Congre- 
gationalism makes my right of access to God through Christ 
the condition of the existence and authority of the Congre- 
gational Church, and so it may be said to vindicate that 
right in a manner the most emphatic. 

IV. Iam a Congregationalist because I believe in the local 
not less than in the universal Church. 

The same spiritual relations which make all believers one 
body in Christ, make the associated believers of a village, 
of a city, of a suburb, or of a neighbourhood, to be a Church, 
as we know that similar societies of believers were Churches 
in apostolic times. Why should we have to cover the map 
of England or of the British Empire before we can find a 
Church ? We can find it in the next street. 


i=) 


Though poor be the chamber, 
Come here and adore, 


for the Lord is in His holy temple: He is to be found dwelling 
within the hearts He has attracted and united to Himself. 
His presence is assured to them ; His authority is carried 
by all decisions derived from His inspiration ; and the 
reverence which would be paid to Himself is in part due to 
their assembly, their character, and their prayers. Every- 
where Congregationalism finds a Church, because every- 
where it finds men and women associated in Christ. 

V. I am a Congregationalist because Congregationalism 
allows and requires free examination of Scripture. 
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When I make my confession of faith in the Seriptures, as 
a revelation of God, of a Saviour, of the Divine Spirit, 
of the eternal laws of righteousness, and of the per- 
fect life of love, Congregationalism bids me, upon the rock 
of this confession, build my churchmanship and my cha- 
racter. It makes me responsible for improving my discern- 
ment of the truth, and for enlarging my obedience to the 
Word of God. It found me at the Master’s feet, and it 
leaves me there, with liberty to gaze upon Him for myself, 
and to “* grow up into Him in all things who is the Head.” 
Congregationalism has elaborated no creeds, or directories, 
with the view of expounding, for an ignorant laity, the 
whole significance of the Bible, or of the person and work 
of the Lord Jesus. It appoints pastors and teachers, but 
this only to stimulate and aid the believer’s personal re- 
search into the deep things of Christ. It does not put to 
our lips the quintessence of the Bible, drained off by many 
ages and processes of learning, as a better thing for us than 
examination of the Word of God by. ourselves. On the con- 
trary, it bids us drink of the first fountains, with open 
minds and hearts. Open minds and hearts—not to twist, 
darken, or reject Scripture, but open to learn more, to 
yield a deeper reverence, to discover profounder harmony, 
to offer a holier worship, to assimilate more of the 
living Christ into our own thoughts, affections, and 
actions. 

VI. Lam a Congregationalist because Congreqationalism 
offers me family fellowship with Christians. 

It is not enough for me to be a redeemed unit. I want 
to be redeemed in my Father’s house. ‘‘ For my brethren 
and companions’ sakes I will now say, Peace be within 
thee.” Why should accident, wealth, or community of 
secular calling and taste, fix the bounds of my fellowship 
with men? If I am forced to have fellowship with them 
in the lower walks of experience, let me have fellowship 
also in the highest. Let what they are to Christ, and 
what Christ is to them, be to me a compelling reason for 
friendship, society, and co-operation. What better intro- 
duction can a man have to intercourse with me than the 
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fact that he is in daily intercourse with Christ. If money 
and politics can make a club, let faith and love for Christ 
create infinitely higher forms of association. Let me 
meet with Christ’s friends, worship with them, devise with 
them the best modes of expressing our common faith in 
Christ, concert with them measures for restoring lost 
humanity to the fellowship and life of God. It is not 
enough of fellowship to bow together in the congregation, 
or to make a common sign when a priest lifts the host to- 
wards heaven in pretended sacrifice. Congregationalism 
offers me what I want—a brotherhood, a home, a family- 
life, a ‘ Father’s business” to engage my utmost practical 
energies for good. 

VII. [am a Congregationalist because Congregationalism 
gives all members of the Church a share in its authority and 
government. 

The Church member is not an empty vessel held out to 
receive priestly grace, or even Divine grace. He is, in 
His own sanctified power and judgment, part of the power 
and authority of Christ over His body, the Church. The 
Church member is a factor in Church government because 
he has subjected himself in love to Christ’s government. 
He is qualified to transact the business of the kingdom of 
Christ because of the great transaction already accom- 
plished in his own heart with Christ. Heisin the Master’s 
confidence, and possessed of the Master’s own solicitude 
and spirit. It has become possible therefore for the Master 
to commit government into the hands of a servant who has 
been admitted to become a friend. Congregationalism 
holds every Christian responsible for a share in the 
authority and government of the Church. 

VIII. I am a Congregationalist because Congregationalism 
extends the priesthood of the Church to every Christian, and 
raises that priesthood to a spiritual service. 

The believer and Church member is called to govern, but 
he is also called to offer sacritice. ‘‘ Unto Him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His own blood; and He 
made us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto His God and 
Father.” No priesthood is needed, after Christ, to deal 
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with God on account of man’s sin; but a priesthood is 
needed, and a priestly service is demanded of all Christians, 
in order to win men to God. How is this to be done? By 
making known to others the work of the all-atoning Priest, 
who has passed through the heavens ; by exhibiting in our 
own character the fruits of the Saviour’s ‘ one sacrifice for 
sins for ever”; by offering sacrifice of time, money, ease, 
friends, and, perhaps, human favour, if, by loss of these, 
we may but gain our brother. This is the unofficial but 
holy priesthood of believers. We are priests, not in 
rites at the altar, but in Christlike activities among 
men. 

IX. Lam a Congregationalist because Congregationalism 
claims the right to rebuke and to educate the State. 

Among Congregational churches we are all the time in- 
eluding, and for the purpose of this section we must 
emphatically include, that great Congregational Church 
which demands the confession of adult baptism. We and 
they, as Congregationalists, claim to teach the will of God 
to nations and to municipalities as well as to members of 
families. The right to do this is inherent in our right to 
teach anything. It is due to no extravagance, usurpation, 
or irrelevancy. All the Ten Commandments may be 
broken in letter, or in spirit, by nations. A cruelty, an 
oppression, a lie, a theft, an act of impurity, is infinitely 
more hideous when it is the act of millions than when done 
by one person. Thus Congregationalists are political be- 
cause they are moral and spiritual. The only tangible 
reason a Christian Church can give for not teaching 
political morality is that it is afraid of offending some of 
its hearers. Financial expediencies silence the oracle. As 
for Congregationalists, they do not believe in, and therefore 
do not teach, departmental morality. All public duty is 
moral, and all moral duty is religious. This is our creed, and 
because of this creed we have “meddled” and been 
“mixed up” with polities for three hundred years. We are 
still witnessing for justice in government, and we are not 
ashamed of the results of our prophesying to kings and 
parliaments in the years that are gone. 
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For these, and for other similar reasons, Congrega- 
tionalism appears to me to be the best organization of the 
Chureh: best for doctrine, for liberty, for ministry, for 
fellowship, for responsibility, and for educative power. 


——+——> ¢—____ 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 
P A STUDY OF MODERN LIFE. 
CHAPTER III. 


We belong to a sensation-loving generation. Seldom, if 
ever, have there been more people of the old Athenian type 
continually seeking after something new, and ready to 
extend a friendly weleome, which may speedily and easily 
pass into an enthusiastic admiration to any one who under- 
takes to satisfy that craving. The idle and the very busy 
alike are open to this kind of influence—the former seeking 
relief from the weariness and ennui of an aimless existence ; 
the latter pleased with a temporary diversion from the 
strain and pressure of a life all too heavily weighted with 
eare and toil. Both these classes are numerous to-day, 
F possibly more numerous than at any previous time. We 
have the leisured class and those who are eagerly pressing 
forward in the hope of gaining admittance to its select 
circle. But even these are not the only people who are 
incessantly crying out for something new. The spirit of 
the age is progressive, and strong as are the conservative 
forces at work, they fail to put any decided check upon the 
dominant tendencies. Indeed, Conservatism itself is so much 
afraid of being found out of touch with the times, that it is 
continually found identifying itself with the most extreme 
movements, and rushing into a wildness and extravagance 
from which Radicalism, based on principle rather than im- 
pulse, would shrink. The Tory democrat is an illustration of 
this in the political, the Calvinistic and High Church patrons 
of the Salvation Army in the ecclesiastical, world. The for- 
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mer unfurling the old Tory flag and boasting that it is bluest 
of the blue, will advocate revolutionary changes which would 
have made the hair of the philosophical Radicals of the last 
generation stand on end. 

The Puritan patron of the Salvation Army is not less 
remarkable in his way. He has been all his life a stern 
opponent of the sensuous, or even artistic, element in public 
worship. He has regarded with an impartial hatred, 
architectural ornament in the buildings and musical addi- 
tions to the service. The three plain hymns of fifty years 
ago have been, in his view, the very ideal of a musical service, 
and everything beyond them was a dangerous innovation, 
if not much worse. Mr. Sankey reconciled him to the intro- 
duction of solo performances, much to the secret amusement 
of those who were familiar with the declamations of his 
class against chants and anthems, and indeed against 
all singing in which the congregation could not all unite. 
But Mr. Sankey’s solos are extremely mild by the side of 
the extraordinary novelties of the Salvation Army, which 
is nothing if it have not a band capable of making a noise 
sufficient to awaken a neighbourhood. ‘‘ When we first 
came here,” said one of its officers at a meeting in a small 
town in the West, ‘“‘ we had only a cornet; blessed be the 
Lord, we have a brass band now;” and the responsive 
“ Hallelujahs ”’ of the congregation indicated that in their 
view a brass band was one of the surest marks of the 
Divine favour as well as one of the most essential instru- 
ments of their work. The acceptance of a practice so 
contrary to every Puritan idea and tradition by those who 
hitherto have been conspicuous for their zeal on behalf of 
all the ideas and practices of the fathers, is itself a sign of 
the times. But it becomes even more remarkable when 
viewed in connection with the general plan and method of 
the Army. ‘The organization of an Army with its sham 
titles and ridiculous phraseology might have been expected 
to meet only with the stern condemnation and resolute 
opposition of men who had been accustomed to walk in 
the good old ways of decorous sobriety. But it has been 
quite the opposite. Even sober-minded Friends, who hate 
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war so intensely that they object to the drill lessons in 
Board Schools as tending to develop a martial spirit, have 
not been alarmed by the striking appeal to military in- 
stincts in connection with the ministry of the gospel of 
peace, and the seruples of rigid Puritans have been silenced 
by the plea that even the proceedings which to many 
seemed grotesque and unreasonable might be suited to the 
changed conditions of the time, and be productive of good. 

At the root of it all isa recognition, reluctantly and 
perhaps unconsciously made by many, that the craving of 
the age for novelty and sensationalism must to some 
extent be met. It would be out of place to discuss here at 
any length the merits and demerits of this view. Sufficient 
for our purpose that it exists, and that few were more alive 
to it than our hero, Ernest Baring. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that he was a mere adventurer who, on looking at 
the tendencies of public opinion, just as others do at the 
signs of public events and the probable fluctuations of the 
markets, prepared himself to profit by them. From this 
self-seeking he was absolutely free. Nor was he a weak 
and excitable dreamer, with excellent intentions, but 
without definite aims, carried along by the influences of the 
hour, without thinking whither he was drifting. As little 
was he of a mere iconoclast, who hates everything old for 
no better reason than because it is old. On the other hand, 
he had none of that foolish reverence for antiquity which 
is one of the most formidable hindrances to true progress 
everywhere. He was not one to acquiesce in anomalies and 
wrongs simply because they were established and could not 
be got rid of without an effort. He was, to say the least, dis- 
posed to regard all established institutions and practices 
with at least as much suspicion and jealousy as older and 
more conservative men show to all that is new. He had lofty 
aspirations, generous impulses, broad and kindly sympa- 
thies, and, what was of at least as much importance to his 
success, a courage which nothing could daunt, and a spirit of 
self-sacrifice which never stopped to count the cost when 
the true and the right demanded his service. A man of 
this temper was sure to be impatient of those who move 
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more slowly, even if they move at all. The hesitations of 
prudence he was perhaps too prone to hold in contempt, 
while those who suggested them were regarded by him as 
pedants and bigots, who must be swept away by the 
mighty forces of a young generation, glowing with am- 
bitions far too high and noble to be hindered by the 
eavilling objections of prosaic thinkers who could not 
emancipate themselves from the fetters of hard fact and 
reasoning. A lofty scorn of facts, which cannot be made 
to fit in with his ideas, is not peculiar to innovators, 
but is just as likely to be found in those who are at the 
opposite pole of thought. One of these latter class, in 
discussion with a friend, who was asking him whether he 
had ever seriously considered the meaning of a prayer 
that the weather might be in accordance with his own 
convenience at the particular time, quietly observed, “ Ah! 
I see you are one of those people who believe in the laws 
of Nature.” ‘‘ Unfortunately,” was the reply, ‘‘ they have 
an unhappy knack of compelling me to believe in them.” 
But, as might have been predicted, the answer failed to 
show the man the absurdity of his own suggestion, that 
the “laws of nature” existed only in the imagination 
of the believer in them. Ernest Baring would have 
treated such an assertion as a sign of nascent idiotey, and 
yet it was only an indication of a spirit which had a 
strong resemblance to his own. “So much the worse for 
the facts,” was the secret thought of both, when their path 
was crossed by these intractable barriers. 

Hie was as impatient of the slow processes by which more 
calm and sober minds arrive at truth as he was of the 
methods which are necessary to secure for that truth, when 
found, the faith and obedience of the world. He leaped at 
conclusions, and wanted to sweep others along with the same 
impetuosity, and at the same speed. Even this might have 
been tolerable had there been more constancy and steadi- 
ness in his modes of action. But he was liable, as such 
natures always are, to be powerfully affected by the cireum- 
stances of the time, and occasionally to commit himself in 
ways which in calmer moments he must have regretted. 
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But he never faltered on great questions of principle, and 
his instincts were as true as his impulses were generous. 
He had an honest desire to do good, associated from the 
first with a feeling which became stronger as he acquired 
popularity and influence, that he had hit upon the one 
right method of attaining the end. Of course he acknow- 
ledged no leader, and was prone to lecture all leaders in 
turn, in a style which suggested that their one first and 
chief duty was to follow him. 

Ernest was thus evidently marked out for a dashing, 
popular writer, his very defects being qualifications for his 
work. Had his mind been better disciplined and more trained 
to look at all sides of a subject, he would often have been 
restrained by hesitations which would have made his utter- 
ances less trenchant and therefore less impressive. The 
thoughtful reasoner, who sees the limitations of his ow: 
arguments, and is affected by them to a larger extent than 
he himself understands, produces the greater effect on 
minds of a type like his own, his very candour helping to 
deepen the impression; but the dogmatist, who speaks as 
though a doubt as to the weight of his argument would be 
a sign of folly or wickedness, has more authority with the 
multitude. Abiding influence may dwell with sober-minded 
wisdom, popularity with the passionate earnestness which 
speaks that which it feels to be true, and speaks with 
no uncertain sound. Ernest Baring never had a doubt 
about himself, and as a consequence there were numbers 
who shared his confidence. He who has come to believe 
that he is on the side of right has made one conversion, 
without which it would certainly be impossible to make any 
other. 

Let it be said, on behalf of our hero, that his self-confi- 
dence, as some deemed it, was the result of an unquestioning 
faith in the righteousness of his own cause quite as much 
as of conceit of his own personal wisdom. He trusted to 
his moral instincts much more than to any process of ratio- 
cination. He was of a broad and sympathetic spirit, with 
a resentment of injustice that at times became almost 
fierce in its intensity, and as his perceptive faculties were 
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singularly clear and far-reaching, he generally reached 
sound conclusions. A shrewd friend once said of him, 
‘Ernest generally gets to the right point, but how he 
reaches it 1am unable to understand. While I am climb- 
ing up, step by step, slowly and patiently, he is already 
at the top. I do not often differ from the results, but 
as to the processes by which they are reached, he is a 
mystery. In other words, Ernest depended upon intuition 
more than upon logic.” The judgment was a true one. 
What he was, he was in virtue of a mind singularly active 
and alert, and a generous nobility of soul which helped him 
to go straight to the heart of a subject. He could not 
help speaking dogmatically, but in his apparent dogmatism 
there was neither arrogance nor bigotry, but simply pro- 
found conviction baptized into strong feeling. But, as a 
matter of course, he was misjudged. His faults were on 
the surface ; but the majority do not look below the surface, 
or, if they do, it is with the expectation of finding things 
worse than they seem. They were regarded not un- 
naturally as indications of character. The misconception 
was not surprising, and it must be admitted that he did 
very much to justify it. It may be, indeed, that these 
idiosyncrasies, offensive as some of them are, contributed 
largely to his early success. The world will not listen to 
one who does not speak with an air of authority, and while 
more thoughtful men marvel at the assured certainty on 
every, which they themselves vainly seek to attain on 
any, subject, the masses are impressed by one who inspires 
trust by his own confidence that he is right. It is the misfor- 
tune of this tendency that it grows by that which it feeds upon. 
The applause of the unthinking confirms a man’s belief in 
himself. He is expected to give his opinions on every sub- 
ject, whether he has given it special consideration or not, 
and he is tempted (indeed, as his influence extends, he is all 
but compelled) to deliver himself on all questions with the 
same air of assured wisdom. This was the case with 
Ernest at a later point in his career, but as yet these evil 
influences had not begun to work. He was full of the 
fervour of youth, always unable to estimate the exact force 
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of practical difficulties, and therefore prone to misjudge those 
who have to grapple with them, too scornful of all coun- 
selsof moderation as prompted by cowardice, ever impetuous 
and impulsive, but with a freshness of thought and feeling 
which not only atoned for many an error, but which excited 
the admiration of all generous observers. 

To sum up in a word. Ernest was an enthusiast, 
and an enthusiast of a high type. The inspiration which 
political zealots found in Voltaire and Rousseau had come 
to him from the New Testament, and especially from the 
life of Christ, and, instead of the vapouring about the 
rights of man in which democrats loved to indulge, he was 
fond of insisting on the demand of Christian brotherhood. 
The root principle of his life was loyalty to Christ, to 
whose will he humbly sought to conform all his actions. 
His religion was not a mere hereditary sentiment or pro- 
fession, but the fruit of a deep experience, involving not a 
little anxious thought and mental struggle. The spiritual 
history of a man of his calibre was pretty sure to have in 
it something distinctive and real. He was not one to drift 
into a mere formalism, to be found in Dissenting chapels 
as well as in Anglican Churches or Romish cathedrals, and 
to fancy that he had thus become a Christian. The 
danger lies very near all who are educated under Christian 
influence, perhaps nearest of all to the children of mini- 
sters. They are expected to profess themselves Christians, 
and are possibly led to do so without realizing what that 
profession means, and without any of that living faith in 
Christ which would make it a reality. At the best, religion 
in such cases is a mere veneering of the character and life, 
which is only too easily brushed off, or which, if it is retained, 
Only hides the unbelief and worldliness which lie beneath. 
Man is ever too prone to put the form in place of the 
spirit. The conscientious Dissenter, who is ready enough 
to criticize the Ritualist, with his strange taste for eccle- 
siastical millinery and his weak rantings about angelic 
priests and seraphic choristers, or the ignorant devotee of 
Rome, as he tells his beads or mutters his Paternosters, is 
all unconscious that there may be religious services of his 
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own which, though more simple in outward character, are, 
perhaps, even more lacking in heart and earnestness. And 
the more spiritual a system is in theory, the greater the evil 
when, in practice, it is debased to a mere form as hollow 
as it is pretentious. 

Ernest, it need hardly be said, was free from this, which 
may not unfairly be regarded as the worst of all faults. 
Whatever else he was, he was always genuine—genuine and 
true to the core. He understood—no man better—what was 
meant by a Christian profession. The idea that the only 
obligations it imposed upon him would be fulfilled by a 
decent and respectable life, to which was given a certain 
flavour of sanctity by an attendance upon the worship of 
the Sunday, more or less regular—an occasional, possibly 
very occasional, visit to a prayer meeting—contributions, 
more or less liberal, to the chapel and its societies, and, in 
general,a certain amount of apparent interest in the progress 
of the denomination or the success of missionary societies at 
home and abroad, would have been scouted by him as a 
travesty of the teaching of the New Testament. Hating or 
scorning unreality everywhere, he hated it most when it 
intruded itself into religious life. ‘‘ They that worship God 
must worship Him in spirit and truth,” was a very 
favourite saying with him. An admiring and diligent 
student both of Carlyle and Ruskin, he had imbibed from 
the one his intense hatred of shams, he had learned from 
the other that there could be no beauty in the absence of 
simplicity and truth. He believed implicitly in the need of 
conversion, and he believed also that he had himself passed 
through that great spiritual renewal. With an invincible 
antipathy to some of the distinctive doctrines of Calvinism, 
he was always offended by scornful and depreciating 
attacks upon a great man and noble system, which, in his 
view, the critics were unable to measure or appreciate. 
“ Calvinist,” he would say, “yes, I cannot help being ¢ 
Calvinist, for I know of no system which has so clearly and 
fully taught the close relation of man to God. I find in it 
what I find nowhere else in the same clearness and com- 
pleteness—the reality of a Divine life in the soul, in the 
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absence of which religion is a mere form.” He was specially 
fond of Carlyle’s remarkable passage in the life of Cromwell, 
describing the conversion of the great Ironside, and would 
sometimes cite some of its expressions with a glowing 
fervour, which showed how deeply they had moved him- 
self :— 


His deliverance from the jaws of eternal death. Certainly a grand 
epoch for a man; properly the one epoch; the turning point which 
guides upwards or guides downwards him and his activity for ever- 
more. Wilt thou join with the Dragons; wilt thou join with the Gods ? 
Of thee, too, the question is asked—whether by a man in Geneva 
gown, by a man in four surplices at Allhallowtide, with words very 
imperfect ; or by no man and no words, but only by the Silences, by 
the Eternities, by the Life everlasting and the Death everlasting.— 
* Ah,” he used to sum up:—* Oliver was henceforth a Christian man, 
believed in God, not on Sundays only, but on all days, in all places, 
and in all cases. That is my religion. That is what I desire to be; 
alas! what I feel I am not.” 


The man who so put the great question to him that he 
heard it, and so heard that he could not forget or turn 
aside, was a ministerial friend of his father’s, Mr. Bright. 
The two ministers were very differently constituted, and 
Mr. Baring was considerably older than his friend, but 
they were nevertheless close intimates, and a frequent inter- 
change of visits was one of the chief enjoyments in the 
life of both. Mr. Baring was singularly hospitable, not. 
only to men, but to ideas. A friend could hardly come to 
his house too often or stay too long, and the pleasure of a 
visit was not lessened by the fact that it was diversified by 
a good deal of friendly discussion. When Bright first 
became pastor of the Church in the neighbouring town of 
Melmerby he was a high Calvinist, and as such was 
elected by a Church whose leading spirit had imbibed 
extreme Calvinistic views, and was extremely zealous on 
their behalf. Men of his stamp are rare indeed at the 
present time, though they may still be occasionally found in 
the Yorkshire dales. They, we were recently assured on high 
authority, form a not insignificant element in the Plymouth 
Church, and are scattered over the New England Siates in 
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numbers which would surprise us. Mr. Bright was just to 
the mind of the good Calvinist deacon, who was, in truth, 
himself the Church at Melberby. He was a young man of 
exceptional gifts, combining in a rare degree intellectual 
activity and acuteness with great oratorical power. An 
additional recommendation to the favour of the deacon was 
the fact that he had not passed through a college. He was 
a ‘*God-made minister,” to adopt the old Calvinistic 
phrase, which, in this case, was singularly true. 

Seldom was a man more distinctly marked out for his 
work. With a fervid nature, an intense love of truth, a 
vigorous intellect, a sympathetic heart, and great power 
of speech, he was the very man to awaken the consciences 
and touch the hearts of his hearers. Even in the early 
days of his ministry, when his Calvinistice views were still 
in the ascendant, his appeals to the unconverted had a 
force, a cogency, and a pathos which made them telling. 
But his heart was too strong and too broad to be long cramped 
by the fetters of an extreme Calvinism, and he gradually 
emancipated himself from its exclusiveness, while still 
retaining, in all their intensity, his strong Evangelical con- 
victions. It was while he was in a state of transition that 
he preached the sermon to which Ernest Baring attributed 
his religious decision. According to his account, it must 
have been a remarkably convincing discourse, one of those 
thorough and searching appeals to conscience which cannot 
be answered, and which it is all but impossible to resist. 
** Come now, and let us reason together,” was the text, and, 
as Ernest said, it was a reasoning so clear in its arguments 
and so resistless in its conclusions, yet so terrible in its im- 
port, that he himself trembled under its vivid pictures and 
its thrilling appeals. It addressed itself not to fear, but to the 
sense of righteousness in the soul. Many years afterwards 
Ernest said that he never heard but one other sermon which 
could compare with it as a pleading on God’s behalf addressed 
to men who would have turned away from Dantesque pictures 
of the terrors of the lost. The other was from Mr. Kelly, 
so long a faithful minister in Liverpool, and was on the 
text, ‘“‘ That every mouth should be stopped, and the whole 
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world become guilty before God.” According to Ernest, 
that text was an exact description of the state in which 
these two sermons left him and others of a kindred spirit. 

Mr. Bright’s sermon, at all events, was a turning-point 
in his career. The well-disposed, amiable, but somewhat 
wayward and uncertain boy became a sincere and devoted 
Christian, sometimes offending old-fashioned people by 
his discontent with old forms and practices which seemed 
to have lost their reality, and conseyuently their useful- 
ness, but still winning affection by his evident goodness, 
and often carrying others away, almost despite themselves, 
by his contagious ardour. Enthusiasts are born to be 
troublesome, and it is only in the order of things that 
those whom they trouble should be annoyed. Nevertheless, 
it is good for them that they be troubled. One of the 
sreatest calamities which can overtake a Christian Church 
or an individual is the coming of a spirit of ease and self- 
satisfaction which induces a shrinking from the conflict, 
without which it is simply impossible that the world can 
be won for Christ. The New Testament keeps the idea of 
struggle constantly before the mind. Its prizes are held 
out to ‘‘ him that overcometh,’ and among those who are 
marked out for condemnation are the fearful and the un- 
believing. Yet the Christian soldier who hears the Mas- 
ter’s call and girds on his armour that he may obey it, 
resisting, if occasion demand, even unto blood, striving 
against sin in the world outside as well-as in his own heart, 
receives but scant recognition even from his fellow-soldiers, 
and may think himself fortunate if he escape reproach from 
those who pride themselves on being men of peace. It is 
well for the cause of truth that there are men who, like 
Jeremiah, are born men of war, and who—though with him 
they ery, “‘ Woeis me!” and would fain escape the obliga- 
tion—still yield to the Divine necessity. Ernest was one of 
these. He lad early learned to 


Cease from man, and look above thee: 
Trust in God, and do the right. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The course of a man of our hero’s character and tempera- 
ment was certain not to be calm and monotonous, was not 
likely to be free from incessant trouble and difficulty. At 
school he was a favourite, for his brightness and amiability 
won the good opinions both of his teachers and school- 
fellows, and yet he was continually getting into scrapes. 
If there was any quarrel or dispute, he was certain to be 
in the thick of it, and always on the side of the weak. If 
a protest had to be made against a piece of favouritism on 
the part of any of the masters, or some real or supposed 
invasion of the privileges of the boys, on him the unwel- 
come duty was sure to be imposed. When it is added that 
his views were often somewhat original, and his modes of 
acting very erratic, it will be easily understood that he was 
one of the characters of the school, and that he came in 
for his full share of school penalties. Still no one thought 
the worse of him for any of his escapades. They were 
free from any taint of vice, and though they often showed a 
good deal of waywardness, that was the worst fault with 
which he could be charged. Of the smaller boys he was 
an idol, and the pet aversion of the bullies and sneaks who, 
unfortunately, are to be found in all communities of boys 
as of men. His school-life as a whole would have been 
regarded by many as lacking in brightness and joy, but 
he never seemed to feel it himself. Apparently he found a 
pleasure in the stir and conflict in which he was immersed. 
He was grateful for kind words and deeds, and did not 
greatly concern himself about the trials through which he 
had to pass. 

When he left school his own views and those of his 
father in regard to his future were equally indefinite. As 
he had run a brilliant course, it was assumed that his 
destination would be one of the professions, and as he had 
specially distinguished himself in elocutionary exercise, and 
had won his way to the first place in the debating society, 
it seemed most probable and fitting that he should select 
the bar. But the difficulties in his way were serious. 
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His father’s means were as narrow as those of Dissenting 
ministers in small country towns still are, and Ernest had 
a strong aversion to being a burden upon him. It was not 
necessary, however, to come to a final decision at once, as 
he was still young, and, even if he ultimately resolved to try 
his chances at the bar, might wisely defer his entry upon the 
necessary preparation. He was glad, therefore, to accept 
the offer of a junior mastership in a large private school at 
Melmerby, of which Mr. Winder was Principal. Mr. Winder 
was a friend of his father’s, and had often shown a kindly 
interest in the boy, whom he was glad to engage as assis- 
tant. Ernest, on his part, with his natural self-reliance, 
welcomed the opportunity of providing for himself, and 
especially as he was promised leisure for the prosecution of 
his studies. 

Mr. Winder belonged to a class of schoolmasters which has 
passed away. They were men who trusted to their native 
intelligence rather than to wide culture, and whose success 
was due more to their shrewdness and common sense than 
to any particular qualification for educational work. They 
were clear-headed, strong-willed, industrious. They prided 
themselves upon their discipline, which was very stern, but 
certainly had the merit of success. If their attainments 
were very limited, it may be pleaded on their behalf that 
the little they knew (and it was often very little), that little 
they knew thoroughly, and were extremely careful to teach 
with the same thoroughness. They were indefatigable in 
grind, and in consequence their pupils often appeared to 
considerable advantage, so far as knowledge of the rudi- 
ments was concerned, when compared with the alumni of 
institutions of greater pretension. A distinguished writer 
of the day, who won considerable distinction at Rugby and 
Oxford, once told us that he owed more than he could 
repay to one of these schoolmasters, who had drilled him so 
thoroughly in his Latin grammar, that when he entered 

tugby he found himself ahead of the competitors who 
had come from Grammar Schools. No doubt his teacher 
was one of the superior members of a class in which, it 
must be admitted, were to be found many who would never 
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have been allowed a place in the profession, had the State 
exercised any control. Still, even the inferior men amongst 
them were generally efficient in some degree, even though 
it might be only in the ‘“‘three R’s,” with considerable 
allowance, however, for the Readings, which was often not 
their forte. 

Mr. Winder was at the head of his class. He was a 
man of real talent, which he had put out to the best 
advantage. A scholar from Oxford would probably have 
detected faults in his classical pronunciation, but in solid 
attainment he would easily have distanced many of these 
academic prigs. Being a Nonconformist he had not enjoyed 
the benefits of University training, and those who had 
thus been unfairly privileged would, with that beautiful 
courtesy characteristic of all kinds of aristocracy, probably 
have said that his scholarship wanted that finish which 
they and their associates alone are qualified to impart. 
For all that, he was a competent scholar as scholarship 
went then. He liked learning for its own sake, and there 
was nothing he enjoyed more than classical study. It was 
fine to hear him declaim a passage from Cicero or Demos- 
thenes, or recite some favourite extract (the catalogue of 
the ships was what he loved best) from the Iliad, or 
quote some aphorism from Horace, who was one of his 
constant companions. He had a real pleasure in teaching 
what he knew, and never was more happy than when 
he had around him a class of bright, intelligent, and in- 
dustrious boys. 

He was a Nonconformist, and exceedingly firm in the 
maintenance of his principles. But so high was his repu- 
tation as a teacher, that Churchmen and others, without 
any distinction of denomination, sent their children to his 
establishment. ‘‘I can’t tell what comes over the man,” 
said Eldon, a flaming Tory, who was Town Clerk of the 
borough, after Winder had been making a speech in sup- 
port of the Radical candidate of the day. ‘‘ There he goes, 
talking the maddest rubbish, and yet I can’t get a better 
teacher for the boys. But I have made up my mind not to 
stand it any longer.” Still he did stand it. He had made 
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the same threat so often, that the friend to whom he 
uttered it only laughed. The worthy Tory was greatly 
excited, for Winder was the leading spirit of the Liberal 
party, and it was he who made a Tory victory impossible. 
But his wrath subsided in face of the impossibility of 
finding another school to his mind. ‘“‘ Well, well,” he 
would say, as his calm returned, “he would get rid of the 
House of Lords and the Church, but I never knew any one 
who could make boys learn their ‘ propria que’ as he does.” 
There was no want of will to boycott him, but his own 
intrinsic merit bore down opposition. 


THE PAROUSIA.* 


REVIEW FROM THE “PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW,” BY 
THE REY. DR. BRIGGS. 


Tne author of this valuable book is pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in London. He published the first edition 
of his work anonymously, but has now yielded to the 
advice of his friends, and added his name to the title-page 
of the new edition. It was my privilege to know the 
author, and to read his first edition in the light of personal 
acquaintance. It was then my opinion that he had made 
the first thorough study of New Testament prophecy with 
the use of correct principles of exegesis. I have used the 
book constantly since that time, and have just completed 
the reading of the new edition, and my first impressions 
have been confirmed. No student of New Testament 
prophecy can afford to do without the wealth of knowledge 
that this book will give him. It is easily worth all others 
that have been written on the subject. I give this opinion 
notwithstanding the fact that I cannot accept the theory 
of the Parousia that dominates this book. 1 shall not 





* The Parousia. A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament 
Doctrine of our Lord’s Second Coming. 
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take any further space in setting forth its merits, but 
devote my attention to a criticism of the theory. 

The new theory of the Parousia is that the second 
advent of our Lord, and all the events connected with it in 
New Testament prophecy, took place at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. This theory puts many of the passages of the 
New Testament in a new light: it brings into consideration 
the historical cireumstances of the prophecies, and their 
relation to the closing scenes of the great catastrophe of 
the Jewish nation, and it makes evident that a much 
larger portion of prophecy refers to these events than 
interpreters have usually supposed. But after all this has 
been conceded, the author maintains his theory by doing 
violence to not a few passages, and by wresting the struc- 
ture of New Testament prophecy from its Old Testament 
foundations. 

1. This then is the first criticism that we make upon the 
theory—that it is at war with the Messianic prophecy of 
the Old Testament. It is significant here that the author 
limits himself to the prophecy of Malachi, and seeks a 
basis here because that passage suits his purpose in 
representing Jolin the Baptist as the herald of the advert 
to judgment; he refers this judgment to the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation. If he had studied 
this judgment scene of Malachi in connection with the 
entire sweep of Old Testament prophecy he might have 
come to a different conclusion. We cannot accept this 
isolated prophecy as the summation of Old Testament 
prophecy, or a suitable introduction to New Testament 
prophecy, all the more that it does not contain any refer- 
ence to the events of the first advent of Christ. Malachi 
connects the herald with the advent of judgment, he does 
not see the historical Christ intervening. If this most 
important history escaped his attention, surely the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem would hardly arrest it. Malachi agrees 
with all the prophets in disregarding intervals of time, and 
in looking at the great end of all prophecy in its con- 
nection with the herald that he predicts. 

2. The second fault of the theory is its neglect of the 
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Jewish Apocalypses and the Jewish Messianic ideas of 
New Testament times. These cast an immense amount 
of side light upon New Testament prophecy. These would 
have shown him that it was not in accordance with even 
Jewish ideas to limit prophecy so strictly to Jewish affairs. 
Mr. Russell’s interpretation of New Testament prophecy 
is narrower than the elaboration of prophecy that we find 
in these Apocalypses. 

3. There is an extreme literalness in Mr. Russell’s 
interpretation of the word “near” as used by Jesus, 
which fails to recognize that the term had acquired a 
technical sense in the Old Testament prophets, implying 
that the events predicted were impending, certain to come, 
and yet uncertain as to time. Mr. Russell’s interpretation 
of éyyuvs applied to the equivalent 359 would make a large 
number of the Old Testament prophets false prophets. 
It would also force us, in a correct interpretation of the 
New Testament, to the opinion that Jesus and His apostles 
were mistaken. Mr. Russell offers a very perilous dilemma 
when he asks us either to accept his theory, and believe 
that the second advent took place at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or else that Jesus and His apostles were 
mistaken. 

4. Mr. Russell in his interpretation of New Testament 
prophecy fails to make such distinctions as are required 
by a careful exegesis. He praises Dr. Edward Robinson 
for founding so much on the eschatological discourse of 
Jesus referring to the destruction of Jerusalem, and blames 
him for not referring everything to that event. He also 
praises Moses Stuart for his literalism, and blames him 
for not carrying it out to the end. In other words, Mr. 
Russell refuses to recognize the distinction between the 
judgment of Jerusalem and the judgment of the nations 
that these scholars, who were distinguished for their 
adherence to strict grammatical and historical exegesis, 
were obliged to make. In shutting his eyes to the pre- 
diction of the judgment of the nations, Mr. Russell is 
guilty of great error. We agree with him that “ this 
generation” refers to the generation contemporary with 
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Jesus, and that cuvrédreva Tév di@vos means the completion 
of the age; but these admissions do not help his theory, 
for he cannot prove that Jesus predicts the judgment of 
the nations in His own generation, and it still remains to 
be decided whether the age was completed at the judgment 
of the Jews or at the judgment of the nations. We must 
protest, moreover, against the limited application of the 
term y to the land of Israel, and of ‘‘ the nations” to 
the inhabitants of the land. We admit that y} is often 
used in the restricted sense, but claim that the context 
of the passages under consideration is against the restricted 
sense. We admit that ‘ nations” is used in poetical 
passages of the Old Testament for the tribes of Israel, and 
that it is also loosely used elsewhere for the mixed popu- 
lation of the land, but the context decides in every such 
instance, and the term is to be taken in its wider and more 
usual meaning, unless the context forces us to a narrower 
meaning. We claim that in all these passages of New 
Testament prophecy the contexts force us to a wider mean- 
ing. The apostles were commissioned to all the nations 
of the world, and not merely to the tribes of Israel and the 
mixed population of Palestine. They preached the gospel 
to the nations to prepare them for the judgment of the 
nations. 

Mr. Russell also fails to notice the difference between the 
advent to judgment and the setting up of the kingdom. 
The latter is predicted in the lifetime of hearers of Jesus, 
but not the former. These are two different events. The 
parables of the kingdom teach us that the kingdom will be 
established, and that it will grow to maturity before the 
advent to judgment. These are specimens of the neglect 
of the author to make these distinctions, which were suffi- 
ciently evident upon the face of the passages to those who 
interpret them without the prejudice of a theory, and who 
do not expect to open all the doors of the mysteries of 
prophecy with a single key. 

5. Another fault in the book is the neglect to estimate 
the different points of view of the authors of the New 
Testament. The principles of biblical theology have been 
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ignored. The differences of the New Testament authors 
often greatly help to an understanding of their predictions. 
The author las observed the peculiarity of the Gospel of 
John in this respect. He notes that not one allusion to 
the Parousia in the Synoptical Gospels is formed in the 
Gospel of John. He might also have noticed that the 
view of the Parousia in this Gospel differs in many impor- 
tant respects. He fails to make the discrimination, and 
seeks to constrain the predictions of judgment in this 
Gospel to correspond with the advent scenes of the Synop- 
tists. He does not apprehend the profound spiritual 
conception of the advent, that is such a notable feature of 
this Gospel. 

6. We have no space to enumerate all our objections to 
the new theory. Weshall simply mention one more. The 
reader will be impressed with the singularity that the 
author represents so much of the fulfilment as taking place 
in the other world, invisible to the inhabitants of earth. 
He also presumes that many of the most startling events 
were fulfilled to the eyes of men, without leaving any 
historical traces of the facts. 

If anything is clearly predicted as to Christ’s second 
advent, it is its visibility, not to a few, but to all, and that 
it is to be upon the clouds of heaven in the same manner in 
which He ascended. Mr. Russell’s dealing with Acts i. 11 
in a single page, and with Rey. i. 7 on half a page, is 
hardly creditable to him. It is asking a great deal for us 
to believe that all that is said about the resurrection of the 
dead took place at the destruction of Jerusalem in the 
invisible world, that Christ was actually visible on the 
clouds at that time, and that Peter and James were the 
two witnesses of Rey. xi., and that they rose from the dead 
and ascended into heaven in the sight of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. This latter transcends the fable of the As- 
cension of the Virgin Mary, as the former requests us to 
believe that the most stupendous events of all prophecy 
have actually been fulfilled without leaving the slightest 
trace in human history, and this merely on the ground 
that they were predicted by Jesus and His apostles; and 
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our author claims that they must have been fulfilled to- 
gether with the other events, or Jesus was mistaken. It 
can hardly be that the Christian Church has believed 
for so many centuries in the coming of Christ to judge 
the world, and in the resurrection of the dead at that 
time, when these two greatest of all events have been ful- 
filled already. 

Notwithstanding these grand defects in the book, that 
are caused by the persistent adherence to the new theory, 
and the disposition to ride it as a hobby through the entire 
New Testament, the exegesis, as a whole, especially in the 
Gospels and the Apocalypse, is exceedingly creditable. The 
new theory is, after all, no worse than many others that 
have been proposed. And it is to my mind no more 
objectionable than the Premillenarian theory, which in- 
fatuates so many excellent men, and which works mischief 
in the whole system of Christian doctrine, to which the 
new theory is the antipodes. We apprehend that the 
Christian Church will reject both alike, and adhere to its 
faith in the Second Advent as it is set forth in the sacred 
Scriptures and in the symbols of the Church.” 


REJOINDER BY THE AUTHOR, REY. J. S. RUSSELL, M.A. 


I avar myself of the courteous permission of the Editor of 
Tur ConGREGATIONAL Review, to offer a few remarks on the 
foregoing critique of my friend Dr. Briggs. I sincerely 
thank him for putting his objections in a tangible form, and 
I set too high a value on his judgment to disregard argu- 
ments strongly felt and strongly expressed, and which 
deserve, as they have received, my serious consideration. 
1. I must disclaim having any “theory” to support. 
My sole concern has been to discover ‘‘ What saith the 
Scriptures ?” I have never consciously strained a passage, 
or evaded a difficulty. What is called “the new theory” 
is simply the scheme of Divine truth which evolves itself 
from the Word of God faithfully and honestly interpreted. 
I cannot admit that the prophecy of Malachi is an 
inadequate basis for the consideration of New Testament 
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prophecy. It seems to me the natural and necessary 
starting-point. In fact the first words of New Testament 
prophecy send us back to the last words of the Old. The 
message of John the Baptist is the resumption of the 
message of Malachi. The cry of ‘‘the coming wrath” is 
the echo of the warnings of Malachi. In making the 
prophecy of Malachi the starting-point of my investigation, 
I simply take up the chain of prophecy at its last link in 
the Old Testament, as I was bound to do; nor can I admit 
that Malachi’s prophecy is an “ isolated” one, or inconsis- 
tent with ‘‘ the entire sweep of Old Testament prophecy.” 
Compare it, for example, with the terrible commination of 
Moses in Deut. xxviii. The excursus on ‘‘ the kingdom of 
heaven” (‘‘The Parousia,’’ Appendix to Part IL) is a 
sufficient answer to the charge of neglecting the scope of 
Old Testament prophecy. 

2. Dr. Briggs finds fault with my neglect of the Jewish 
Apocalypses. I rather take credit for this. I do not deny 
that some of them are very curious, but they are pure 
fables and fictions such as St. Paul dissuades Timothy 
from giving heed to. I prefer not to call such witnesses. 
Dr. Briggs disapproves of taking the word éyyvs as always 
meaning “‘near.” This is a point of the greatest import- 
ance, and I appeal to the grammatical conscience of all 
scholars for their verdict. The word occurs thirty times in 
the New Testament, and in every instance, as I believe, 
refers to that which is near either in respect of time or 
place. But éyyv’s is not the only word which is used to 
express the nearness of the Parousia. It is affirmed in 
manifold forms and phrases. Our Lord says, ‘‘ Know that 
it is near (éyyds), even at the doors.” There are many in- 
terpreters who have adopted the dangerous theory that 
prophets have no sense of the element of time; that they 
see all objects, in the same plane, in a species of Chinese 
perspective. It is true that the prophet often speaks of 
the future as ifit were present ; but when we have frequent, 
distinct, and reiterated affirmations of an event as “ near,” 
at the doors, to take place in the lifetime of persons present, 
to be expected, waited for, watched for, I ask how it is 
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possible to disregard such express and constant notes of 
time. If the New Testament does not teach the occurrence 
of ‘‘the Parousia” as an event certain to take place 
within the limits of the generation then existing, we seem 
to be absolutely shut up to the dilemma which Dr. Briggs 
deprecates. 

4, In the fourth objection Dr. Briggs seems to deny the 
continuity and unity of our Lord’s prophecy on the Mount 
of Olives, for which I contend. He supposes our Lord to 
begin with the destruction of Jerusalem, and end with the 
destruction of the world. Yet he concedes that yevea refers 
to ‘the generation contemporary with Jesus ;” that cuvré- 
Nera TOv aiwvos means “‘ the completion of the age ;” that 
y) is often restricted to the land of Israel, and that ‘‘ al/ 


the nations” is occasionally used to denote “‘ all the tribes of 


Israel.” These are very important concessions, aid they 
are undeniably true. If Dr. Briggs will study the use of 
the words €@vn and y» in Luke xxii. 20-36, and mark how 
the terms are bounded by the express limits of time in 
ver. 32, I think he will feel constrained to admit that our 
Lord’s eschatological discourse is one continuous and con- 
nected prophecy of events which were to be fulfilled before 
the passing away of the generation then existing. 

5. In his fifth objection Dr. Briggs alleges that the view 
of the Parousia in the Gospel of John differs from 
that of the Synoptists. He seems to imply (if I rightly 
apprehend him) that the advent of Christ according to 
John is a spiritual and subjective coming; and that this 
is ‘fa notable feature of the Fourth Gospel.” I cannot 
admit this. The Parousia of the Synoptists is the 
Parousia of St. John. But when our Lord says, “If a 
man love Me, he will keep My words: and My Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him’ (John xiv. 23), He is not speaking of the 
Parousia at all. But when He says, ‘‘I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, J 
will come again, and receive you unto Myself,” &e., He is 
speaking of the Parousia. It would be a strange confusion 
of thought to represent the Divine indwelling in the heart 
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of the believer, and the advent of Christ in glory at the 
close of the won, as one and the same thing. 

6. The last objection urged by Dr. Briggs is one the 
force of which I have never concealed from myself. The 
absence of “ historical verification’ must appear to many 
a serious, if not an insurmountable, difficulty. I know 
that I am “asking a great deal” when I ask men to believe 
in fulfilments of prophecy which took place in the region 
of the unseen. But, after all, it is not I who make this 
demand. I venture to affirm that it is made by the highest 
of all authority. I have endeavoured to show that every- 
thing predicted which was capable of historical verifica- 
tion, has been amply, punctually verified; but my 
contention is that a certain portion of the same prediction, 
resting on the same authority, is, in the nature of things, 
not capable of historical verification. I think it not un- 
reasonable to argue that the actual accomplishment of 
nine-tenths of the prophecy, is a guarantee for the accom- 
plishment of the tenth which does not fall within the sphere 
of human observation. I can conceive this, and I can 
believe it on the ground which to Dr. Briggs seems so 
preposterous—viz., ‘‘merely on the ground that these 
things were predicted by Jesus and His apostles.” The 
illustrious Herder says: ‘‘It is obviously reasonable that 
the ascertained truth of one prophecy delivered by our 
Saviour should be strongly conclusive of the truth of 
another.’ There are cases in which a generous confidence 
is more reasonable and more Christian than a suspicious 
incredulity ; cases in which the language of our Lord to 
the doubting disciple is appropriate—‘‘ Blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed.” This, in my 
judgment, is pre-eminently a case in point; and, after 
every cavil and question which unbelief can suggest, I 
venture humbly but confidently to repeat the saying which 
satisfied the scruples of hesitating disciples of old—Ipsz 
Drxir. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS.* 


Ar a recent meeting of the Christian Workers’ Convention 
in New York, strong exception was taken to the methods of 
education at present in vogue in theological seminaries. 
The assumption was made that young men when they enter 
the ministry are not fitted for the actual work to which they 
are called; that they are not in touch with the thought and 
life of to-day ; that they are trained merely as sermonizers 
and makers of calls, but not as leaders of men. Their 
alleged inability to meet existing wants was traced to the 
inadequacy of instruction in theological schools, where 
teaching is the exclusive function, and training is almost 
entirely neglected. One speaker said that the work consists 
in cramming systems, and committing text-books ; another 
said that his own course, besides nearly two years spent on 
| Hebrew and Greek, consisted of one hundred lectures on 
how to make a sermon, one hundred more on the “ dead, 
buried, and mummified Church fathers,” two hundred and 
twenty on systematic theology, and only twelve on pastoral 
theology, while no instruction was given about Sunday- 
schools, or prayer-meetings, or after meetings. It was 
urged that seminaries as much as medical colleges should 
have a clinical department. The criticism was also made 
that the study of theology tends to produce a spirit of 
irreverence, since the most sacred truths are brought into 
the arena of dialectical discussion, and that it does not tend 
to promote Christian love and Christian life. 

It behooves all theological students and teachers to 
ponder these opinions, in order to ascertain what basis they 
have in the actual method and tendency of professional 
ministerial training, to guard against the dangerous effects 
of theological study, and to seek needed improvement in 
method and proportion. 

We do not introduce the subject that we may rush to the 
defence of the divinity school, for we agree with some of the 
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criticisms which were offered, but in order to raise the 
whole inquiry concerning the preparatory education of 
clergymen, and in the hope that it may lead to a frank 
discussion of the subject in various quarters. It is desir- 
able that those studies which are necessary should be 
recognized, that the proportion of different studies to each 
other and of all of them to practical work should be outlined, 
and that proper methods in teaching should be emphasized. 
If the young men, when they enter the Christian ministry, 
are destitute of a working knowledge of the Bible, and a 
sympathetic practical knowledge of men, the blame must 
be iaid chiefly at the door of the professional school from 
which they have graduated, and those who are directly 
responsible should most eagerly welcome suggestions in the 
direction of improvement. 

The critics of our American seminaries will probably 
admit that exegetical and theological studies are necessary, 
but that in addition there should be special training for the 
practical work of the pastorate. We will indicate, there- 
fore, the studies which, it will hardly be denied, should have 
a place in the preparation of young men for the ministry, 
and for which, consequently, sufficient time should be 
allotted. 

With rare exceptions clergymen should have some 
acquaintance with the original languages of the Bible. 
Not that all are expected to attain advanced scholarship in 
Hebrew and Greek, nor to continue far beyond the acquire- 
ments which can be made in the first year of the course. 
But enough knowledge should be gained to insure an 
intelligent use of the contributions of scholarship to the 
interpretation of Scripture. 

There should be thorough and comprehensive knowledge 
of the development of doctrine in the Bible, and of the 
characteristics of the various writers and books. There 
must therefore be time for study of Biblical theology both 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

No one can be well prepared for the preaching of the 
gospel who does not know its relation to reason and con- 
science, that is, its rational grounds and ethical quality, 
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and its strength of defence as against scepticism and 
unbelief. Every one should know the significance and 
relation of the doctrines of the gospel. It is necessary to 
know them as truth. But this requires the study of 
theology. 

Then, would a man be fitted for the position of religious 
teacher who has no knowledge of the history and develop- 
ment of doctrine in the past? Shall he go out in ignorance 
of the opinions of Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, and Edwards, all of whom are “‘ dead, buried, 
and mummified Church fathers”? And will a hundred 
lectures be too many for his guidance into such know- 
ledge ? 

The student needs instruction and training in the 
preparation of sermons, the art of bringing religious truth 
to actual men in a popular and persuasive form. 

If, now, these studies are to be pursued, it is evident that 
two or three years’ time must be taken for the purpose, and 
under the direction of competent teachers. The method 
need not be cramming text-books on one side, nor listening 
to lectures on the other. There should be a wide range of 
reading, independent investigation, and free discussion. It 
has, indeed, been found that the best method, except in the 
study of languages, is courses of lectures, with ample lists 
of authorities for reading, accompanied by discussions and 
original work, and this method generally obtains in all 
higher departments of teaching in Germany, England, and 
America. That critic must be singularly ignorant of exist- 
ing methods in American Divinity schools who alleges that 
the work consists principally in “‘ cramming systems and 
committing text-books.” It can do no harm, but rather 
incalculable good to a youth just out of college to spend 
three years in the acquisition of knowledge in the depart- 
ments we have mentioned. 

Improvements may and will be made in the proportionate 
place of the several studies. Certain departments should 
be made optional, such as the continuance of Hebrew after 
one year’s study, researches in Assyriology and other 
archxological studies, the more remote relations of Chris- 
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tianity to science and to other religions; for these are the 
studies of special scholarship. Indeed, except in a limited 
degree, they are not insisted on. But in any professional 
school only a few studies can be optional. The choice of a 
profession is itself the election of certain studies which are 
indispensable. 

The demand, then, if it is at all intelligent, must be, not 
for curtailment of theological instruction, but for enlarge- 
ment in some directions. There might very advantageously 
be more time given to ethics in connection with theology, 
as is the case in Germany, and in some of the seminaries 
of this country. And, then, more attention might properly 
be paid to evangelism, the conduct of prayer-meetings, 
Sunday-schools, mission work, and the like. In some 
seminaries this is already done, although, as any one must 
perceive, the theory of such work requires only a brief 
statement, and it is to be learned chiefly by experience. 

Butit should not be forgotten that students in seminaries 
are not separated from the life of the churches. They do 
not study in monasteries nor meditate in cloisters. They 
are present and participate in prayer-meetings, they teach 
in Sunday-schools, they conduct religious meetings in out- 
lying districts, and they hear preaching every Sunday. A 
majority of all theological students also spend three or four 
months of every year in charge of churches in various parts 
of the country. Indeed, a difficulty which becomes serious 
after the first year is to keep students from preaching too 
often, to the neglect of their studies. 

The danger of considering truth from the intellectual 
more than from the spiritual side is a constant and serious 
danger to be carefully guarded against. It is a danger 
which resides not in the nature of the studies, nor in the 
proportionate amount of time given to them, but in the 
spirit and methods of instruction on the part of teachers. 
It has been a conspicuous fault in the past, especially in 
the department of theology, that metaphysics has had too 
largea place. The logical faculty in New England theology 
has been worked more thin the spiritual. But the tendency 
at present is to build doctrine on the basis of the historical 
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facts of revelation, and to proceed out from them to the 
results in the redemption of men and the renovation of 
society. So far as the kingdom of God is substituted for a 
dialectic, so far will the danger of cold intellectualism, and of 
a merely curious debating of doctrine, be avoided. But, in 
any event, the theological teacher will determine very 
considerably the temper of students in their study. An 
instructor who is greatest in overcoming antagonists, most 
impressive in the keenness of his sarcasm, most skilful in 
the evasion of real difficulties, clearest in adjusting niceties 
of doctrine, but which are kept within a narrow horizon, 
will send out disciples of a like spirit, and theological study 
will not develop Christian love. An instructor who can 
see truth only from one point of view, and is without 
sympathetic appreciation of the opinions of those who 
differ from him, will encourage intolerance, as well as a 
purely logical method in students. But there need be no 
fear that cold intellectualism, or a merely dialectic attitude 
towards truth, will appear in the pupils of instructors who 
bring spiritual discernment to spiritual things, who show 
eandour and sympathy in their dealing with error, and who 
speaking the truth in love are thereby growing up in all 
things into Him which is the head, even Christ; such men 
as Neander, Tholuck, and Dorner, Moses Stuart, Henry B. 
Smith, and Roswell D. Hitchcock, and living teachers who 
have found the Scriptures profitable for furnishing the man 
of God unto every good work. 

If ministers as a class fail to come into loving contact 
with men, the reason is more likely to be found in the 
customs and methods which prevail in the actual exercise 
of their profession than in the omissions of their theological 
course. Inanother article we shall therefore consider some 
of the conditions which have a tendency to make narrow, 
unreal, and unpractical the professional labours of clergv- 
men in modern times. 
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THE ORDINANCES OF JESUS AND THE SACRA- 
MENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


We have been favoured by our friend Dr. Clifford with the 
advance sheets of a striking lecture by him under the 
above title. We feel that we shall do our readers good 
service by giving some extracts, and we take one as to the 
real sacraments of the Church, as containing important 
general principles, admitting of even wider application :— 


Cardinal Manning, addressing an audience on the occa- 
sion of the Pope’s Jubilee, said: ‘‘ Your duty is to think 
as the Church thinks, feel as the Church feels, and believe 
as the Church believes.” Speaking of Jesus, God says: 
**This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
hear ye Him.” 

This is the parting of the ways. Here the line of cleavage 
strikes strong, far down, and irremoveable. Catholic con- 
sent is the judge that ends the strife in one case. Christ 
Himself—in the words and spirit of His religion—forms 
the touchstone in the other. From the Church acting in 
her great Councils, and heard speaking in the voice of the 
Pope, there is no appeal, say the advocates of the Seven 
Sacraments. We say Jesus is the ultimate criterion of 
His own religion. The Pope’s decision is final, and his 
mandate terminates the fevered quest of the weary seekers 
after truth. ‘‘ Come unto Me,” says the Saviour, “ and I 
will give you rest;”’ and we add, with Mary, His mother: 
** Whatsoever He says unto you, do it.” 

But, protests the Ritualist, the Catholic Church is Christ 
speaking, Christ living and ruling; and the Romanist 
adds, the verdicts of the Pope are the audible judgments of 
the Christ. 

Yes; but if Leo XIII. expressly contradicts the Son of 
Mary, if the ‘“‘ Catholic Church” overrides the express 
regulations of the Christ of Paul and of John, and Peter ; 
what then? Who is right? How shall we tread our way 
with open eyes and alert spirit through such confusion, and 
make ourselves sure beyond misgiving as to the ordinances 
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of Jesus; what they were and are; what is their meaning 
and what is not; and what may have place in the Sacra- 
ments of the Churches ? 

Three reliable tests offer themselves for our use. 

First. Do the institutes spring from the express appoint- 
ment of the Founder of the Christian religion? If not, they 
are none of His. 

Secondly. Do they enshrine the central ideas of IIis 
religion, and none other? If not, they are ‘‘ of men, and not 
from heaven.” 

Thirdly. Do they give pure and genuine aid in realizing 
His spirit and continuing His work? Otherwise, how can 
they be according to His mind ? 

(1) Surely, the ordinances of any religion must take 
their rise and significance from the will of its Founder; 
if they are to have any spiritual authority over those who 
accept it. Christ must rule His own Church. He is of 
right Sole Redeemer and Sole Legislator; and remember- 
ing what His religion is, how uniquely spiritual and in- 
tensely inward, how severely anti-priestly and vehemently 
anti-ritualistic, it follows at once that no rite should be 
imposed without His express sanction, and that it is 
nothing short of an affront to the supremacy He has 
accorded to the Spirit to add the slightest obligatory detail 
to what He has prescribed. Starting, as we must, with 
the presumption that a religion so essentially spiritual as 
Christianity will have no external ordinances whatever, and 
that the apostolic canon concerning circumcision and un- 
circumcision holds good with reference to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper ; we hold that no sacrament can have any 
authority for us save as it is clad with the power of the 
Son of God, the Author and Finisher of our Faith, the 
King of the New Kingdom. The place occupied by Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper in the teaching and practice of 
Christ and the Apostles, is the all-sufficient warrant for 
their place in Christian teaching and practice, and since 
that ‘‘ place’”’ is unique, it is an infringement of the rights 
of the King Himself to add to the number or change the 
significance of the New Testament rites. 
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(2) I started, you will remember, by describing the 
ordinances of Jesus as they originated in His example and 
institutive acts ; now I must apply the second test, and ask, 
do they enshrine the substance and significance of His 
religion ? are they the fitting organs of His thoughts and 
ideas, revelations and services ? 

(a) In a manner singularly complete and impressive, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as they appear in the New 
Testament, embody and represent the capital facts of the 
Christian religion. They are historic objective monuments ; 
‘‘epistles” open to the reading of all men; evangels pro- 
claiming the life, death, and resurrection of the Messiah. 

Our baptism is into the likeness of His death and ascen- 
sion from the grave to His new and conquering life at the 
right hand of the Father. Our communion repictures the 
total dep endence of our souls on His gift of Himself for us 
and to us; His bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree, so that we may have life through Him. The indes- 
tructible historical facts of Christianity are present in, and 
dramatically represented, by the ordinances of Jesus.* 

(b) With richer colour and more glowing radiance are the 
central ideas of Christ symbolized in these simple rites. 

Was “ Christ our Passover sacrificed for us’’? “ This 
cup is the new covenant in My blood, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.”” Do we derive our pardon 
from Divine Love? ‘Do this,’’ is the pathetic appeal of 
our Friend, menaced by the death on the Cross; ‘* Do this 
in remembrance of Me!” The Supper does not originate 
with us, but with Him. It is not our invention, but His 
will. It springs not from our gratitude, but from His deep 
yearning for our poor love. It is not a usage borrowed 
from historic Judaism, or a Grecian Club, but a love-gift of 
the Redeemer evoking the glad response of souls who feel 
how much they owe to Him who having loved His own 
which are in the world loves them to the end. 


* Dr. Dale says: “ Baptism is a glorious gospel expressed in an 
impressive rite. It declares that we do not belong merely to the 
visible and temporal order, but to that Divine Kingdom of which Christ 
is the Founder and King.’’—“ Lectures on Ephesians,” 358-360. 
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Are we brought into fellowship with God, and made 
partakers of His Nature ; and is that the sum of revelation, 
the pivotal idea of Christianity ? Behold its vivid expres- 
sion, first in our Baptism and continuously in our Com- 
munion. We are baptized into the name of the one God; 
but into the name of the whole God—God in the totality of 
His redeeming and revealing work for souls—the Father, 
source of light, and love, and life; the Son, light, and love, 
and life communicated to the world, rendered visible, 
glowing, operative in the Divine Brother, Associate, and 
Friend; the Holy Spirit, light, and love, and life penetra- 
ting the individual soul, and becoming guidance, inspiration, 
energy, and victory. Add to this Baptism evangel the 
Supper with its ‘‘ broken bread ”’ and outpoured wine—the 
symbols of a freely-given life, and read “‘ For the bread of 
God is that which cometh down out of heaven and giveth life 
unto the world. . . . He that eateth My flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in Me and I in him,” and we have the sym- 
bolic proclamation of the most quickening and enriching 
idea possible to man, the burden of all his prayers and the 
beating-heart of all gospels, viz., ‘‘God with us,” closer 
than our breathing, nearer than hands and feet,‘‘ the soul of 
our soul, the life of our life, one with us by sympathy, and 
teaching, and redemption, and discipline, actually living 
through all our life and breathing through all our breath. 
Oh, the exceeding riches of the mercy of God! How un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out. Ido not altogether wonder that as men have gazed 
on the symbols of such truths they have been tempted to 
adore. If beholding the sun in his glory men have mis- 
taken his radiance and beneficence for God; if before the 
grandeur and beauty of Westminster Abbey the spirit has 
been awed into worship ; if the picture of Christ leaving the 
Pretoriuin has stirred the deepest emotion and quickened 
the flow of sympathy with the patient Sufferer ; how much 
more shall these Christ-painted pictures of incomprehen- 
sible, but glorious, man-redeeming and God-revealing 
truths, fill the spirit with profound gratitude and adoring 
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But “let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” Danger threatens where glory shines. Gethsemane 
shadows obtrude on the glistening brightness of trans- 
figuration scenes. The ‘Sacraments’ of themselves do 
not bring the soul into living union with the Saviour. They 
cannot. They are of the earth, earthly. They reveal truth 
of such peerless worth, that they are its supreme symbols ; 
and worthily, for the earth, too, is a revealer, confronting 
the spirit of man with its instructions, and invisibly, like the 
dew on the grass, entering into the souls that will receive 
it.* But the “real presence” of the Christ is the Divine 
answer to the penitence, trust, and worship of the humble 
and devout soul. 

(c) Every revelation of God is ethical. The ordinances 
of Jesus are not mere ceremonies; they are public pro- 
mulgations of the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
The sublime moral aims of Christianity are dramatized in 
these acts. The plunge into the baptismal waters is the 


‘The real presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood, is 
not therefore to be sought for in the sacrament, but in the worthy 
receiver of the sacrament.” ‘I see not which way it should be 
gathered by the words of Christ, when and where the bread is His 
Body, and the cup His Blood, but only in the very heart and soul of 
him who receiveth them.” 

* They (the sacraments) are not physical but moral instruments of 
salvation. . . . The participation of Christ, wherein there are many 
degrees and differences, must needs consist in such effects, as being 
derived from both natures of Christ really into us, are made our own, 
and we by having them in us, are truly said to have Him from Whom 
they come.”—Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” pp. 308, 311. 

But for the teaching of the Anglican Church, see numerous citations 
in “* The Doctrine of the Catholic Church in England on the Holy 
Eucharist. Illustrated by Extracts from Her Great Divines.” Oxford: 
J. H. Parker, London, Rivingtons, 1841. Also Letter to Bishop of 
Oxford, by Dr. Pusey, on the ‘Tendency to Romanism,” 1839, pp. 97, 
145. 


Calvin writes: ‘We say that they are truly and efficaciously exhi- 


bited to us, but not naturally; by which we signify, not that the very 
substance of His Body, or that the true and natural Body of Christ 

are given there, but all the benefits which in His own B ly Christ 

procured for us, Tuts is that Presence of His Body which the nature 
{ the sacrament requires.’’— Basil edition of ** The Instit 
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soul’s deliberate and determined break with its sinful 
past, and absolute committai to the new life of holiness ; 
the public overthrow of the usurping animal and sense- 
life, and the bold acceptance of the life of self-denial. 
Eating the broken bread and drinking the outpoured wine, 
we identify ourselves with the Man of Sorrows in the 
moment of his utter humiliation and surrender, and accept 
His unique self-sacrifice as to the Divine law of all our 
life. We declare that we are dead unto sin, and reckon 
ourselves alive unto God by Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(d) But the Christian is one of a fraternity, and the 
ordinances of Jesus have social aspects and bearings. In 
the New Testament Baptism has no assigned relation to a 
local and particular church. It stands at the beginning of 
the new life, and asserts that the baptized person is brought 
into fellowship with the Lord of the New Kingdom ; but it 
is not itself the qualification for church membership, but 
merely the outward and visible sign of that regenerate life 
which is the qualification.* The Supper adds the 
momentous fact that brotherhood amongst the regenerate 
is the basis of the New Society, the governing principle of 
all its relations, and the condition of effective service to the 
world. All are one in Christ: the slave and his master, 
the child of ignorance and the son of culture, the poorest 
and the most wealthy. Social gifts are not marks of 
distinction, but a trust for the benefit of all. Life is 
opportunity of service. Organization is help. Nothing 
therefore is to be suffered in connection with these 
ordinances which affronts this spirit of fraternal affection 
and co-operation. A mode of celebration which detaches 
one Christian as a priest from another Christian called a 
layman is disloyalty to the Master. It was a true spiritual 
instinct which led the Duke of Wellington to say to the 
peasant who shrunk from “‘ communing” at the same spot 


* Cf. Joun Bunyan’s Works, Offer’s edition, Vol. ii. 603. A Reason 
of my Practice in Worship. ‘ Herein lies the mistake to think that 
because in times past baptism was administered upon conversion, that 
therefore it is the initiating and entering ordinance into Church com- 
munion ; when by the Word no such thing is testified of it.” 
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with himself, ‘‘ Come along, we are all equal here.” And 
surely if the Supper be a symbol of the brotherhood of all 
souls, the world and the Church need it now not less but 
more than ever ! 

(e) ““We are saved by hope.” ‘‘ Christ is our Hope.” 
Buried with Christ in baptism, we rise in the confident 
expectation that the good work He has begun in us will be 
carried on till “‘ that day.” We anticipate the fulfilment 
of His gracious promises; and renew our declaration of 
faith in the final victory of our Leader each time we show 
forth His death, till He come in the fulness of His power to 
make an end of sin and bring to triumph in a new heaven 
and on a new earth, His everlasting righteousness. The 
best hopes of the world are fed by the ordinances of Jesus. 

(f) But Christianity is more than a hope or a law, an 
idea or a fact. It is a spirit. This is its essence; and 
unless the rites of Christians embody this, and give it free 
course, they fail in one of the principal proofs of divinity 
of origin and use. Unless they proclaim the unobstructed 
supremacy of Christ over the soul, feed the enthusiasm of 
personal devotion, and give freedom to individual loyalty 
to Christ Himself, they are assuredly not according to ‘‘ the 
mind ” of the Founder of our Holy religion. 

Christ Himself is greater than the ‘‘Sacraments.’’ With- 
out Him they themselves are nothing, and worse than 
nothing, and vanity and danger. He is all andinall. The 
Sacramental theory that contradicts or eclipses Him, or 
derogates from His authority is a defacement of truth, and 
a denial of our only Lord and Master, Christ Jesus; and to 
call ita ‘“‘development”’ is only adding misrepresentation to 
a cruel and remediless wrong. 

Christianity, again, is personal, and every act in it must 
be that of a conscious, responsible, and intelligent soul, 
going out in penitence, and faith, hope and service to and 
for Christ. No official order or act is to be interposed 
between the spirit of man and God as channels or mediators 
of grace. Personal choice is declared in baptism at the 
beginning of the new life, and re-declared at each communion 
service. The Sacraments are, as Augustine said, to the eye 
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what the word is to the ear; pictures of the Word, but there 
is this advantage—that the pictures individualize the Word. 
The hearer becomes a doer. He is himself baptized. He 
eats the bread, He drinks of the cup; and this individua- 
lizing is a distinct gain over the hearing of the Word. 
I dedicate myself to fellowship with God as revealed in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I partake of the 
life of Christ, which is given for the world. There is a 
covenanted and living receptiveness on the part of the man 
himself with the Eternal Word. Thus the two main features 
of the spirit of the Christianity of Christ are enshrined and 
exhibited and experienced; loyalty to Christ Jesus, full, 
strong, aflame, proceeding without check or hesitation in 
obedience to His rule ; and steadfastness in soul-liberty, and 
totalindependence of priestsand rabbis, of synodsandcouncils 
—one of the most precious gifts of the Saviour to the world. 

So going back, as Professor Max Miller says all religions 
must, to their original fount for inspiration, we have no 
hesitation in exhorting you to stand fast by the two rites 
Jesus appointed, to resist additions to their number and 
details, to observe them with the love and devotion He 
desires, and as the symbols of the cleansing and quickening 
ideas with which He fills them. 

(3) The supplementary test of utility according to the 
standard of Christ remains to be employed. The ordinances 
of Jesus must be expected to do His work, and no other. 
They are not merely fountains of joy and occasions of 
delight. They must develop His religion in the soul, aid in 
effecting conformity to His Divine image, supply large and 
uncorrupted aid to faith and prayer, perfect resignation to 
the Divine will, assist the formation of the highest ideal of 
life, and stimulate to heroic effort to actualize it. Jesus 
will not appoint that which is of no use. If a ‘‘Sacrament’” 
depraves the manhood of him who uses it, or narrows his 
sympathies, or fetters his freedom, or makes him less ser- 
viceable to the world, it is not unfair to say that either it is 
itself an intrusion, or else it is not observed in the method 
and spirit the Master appointed. Jesus Christ is still the 

tedeemer and Educator of the Word. 
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The ordinances of the New Testament are fully vindicated 
by their uses. The moral gains of a bold and decisive 
avowal of choice of the Highest Ideal and allegiance to our 
invisible but loving Master are manifest, confessed, and 
indisputable. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tae Church at Wolverhampton has taken a step which is 
not only creditable to itself, but is extremely suggestive to 
other Churches. Recognizing the invitation which Mr. 
Berry received from Plymouth Church as an indication of 
his fitness for important public service extending beyond the 
limits of his own Church or town, his people have given him 
a certain amount of freedom, and, in order that he may 
have it without injury to his Church, have resolved to pro- 
vide him with two helpers, who will practically be curates. 
The departure is a new one, and the result will be watched 
with considerable interest. Congregationalism at this hour 
greatly needs two or three men who shall be so far detached 
from pastoral duty as to be able to visit different parts of 
the country, and especially those in which Churches con- 
tending against great difficulties need the kind of moral 
influence as well as personal support which such visits 
would give. No doubt the men who could do such work 
are just those whom the Churches would be least prepared 
to spare from their own pulpits. But is there not a selfish- 
ness in this which may ultimately defeat its own purpose ? 
The intercourse of these ministers with other Churches 
will refresh their own spirits, and the benefit would be felt 
by those to whom they minister. There is no renewing of 
strength on the part of a minister, whether spiritual or 
physical, from which his congregation do not derive imme- 
diate benefit. A minister who exchanges, even for a short 
time, the close and somewhat enervating atmosphere of the 
metropolis for the more fresh and vigorous air of the 
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country often experiences a spiritual refreshing equivalent 
to the physical recuperation due to a short visit to the sea- 
side. Beside, the wear and tear of two sermons a Sunday 
preached to congregations every year more expectant 
exhausts ministers to an extent which is certainly not 
understood by their congregations. An occasional relief, 
even if it were only once a month, might give them a 
longer period of happy and laborious service. Of the good 
which might be done to Congregationalism in general 
we will not undertake to speak. But the conditions under 
which pastoral service in conspicuous Churches is carried 
on at present demand the careful thought of all who are 
interested in the increasing prosperity of Congregational 
Churches. Even twenty years ago the work of the minister 
was done in comparative quiet and obscurity. This is now 
impossible, especially in the metropolis. No man of any 
position knows when he may be dragged, quite unwittingly 
and unintentionally, under the public eye. He is, there- 
fore, perpetually living and speaking at a strain. Perhaps 
it may be said the wise course would be that he should never 
go into public, but this is hardly a policy either of courage 
or of duty, and practically it is impossible. 

Were this state of things more fully realized, there 
would probably be a disposition to strike out some measure 
of relief. It is all but certain that some of our ministers 
have their time of labour shortened by the demands 
made upon them, and of these none is more wearing 
than the requirement of two sermons, Sunday by Sunday, 
to congregations extremely impatient of dulness and re- 
quiring constant variety, except indeed the multitudinous 
and often petty details of Congregational work. The 
serious losses which our Churches have sustained in 
late years in the deaths of such men as Raleigh, Mellor, 
and Baldwin Brown ought to serve as a warning. We 
doubt very much whether a system of curacies would meet 
all the wants of the case, though we are quite alive to many 
advantages which would accrue from it. We should espe- 
cially like to see the experiment tried in the case of young 
men just leaving college, to whom a year or two with an 
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experienced pastor might be of inestimable service. There 
are, however, so many different parties to be consulted in 
this matter that such an arrangement seems almost past 
praying for; and so our young men will go on learning 
wisdom and experience, as we all have more or less to do, 
from their own mistakes, but, unfortunately, in some cases 
seriously injuring a Church during the process. We, 
however, neither desire nor expect to see the adoption of 
any uniform plan. Diversity of circumstances creates the 
necessity for diversity of method. Sufficient for us to 
have called attention to what is, in our view, a distinct want 
of the Churches. 


We have said nothing calculated to add to the bitterness 
of feeling produced by the recent action of Mr. Spurgeon, 
and we do not mean to cast aside the restraint under 
which we have both written and spoken. Our feeling is 
not of bitterness, but of sincere sorrow, mingled with not 
a little indignation, the latter being felt rather towards 
those who have furnished Mr. Spurgeon with his informa- 
tion, or have feebly echoed his words, than towards Mr. 
Spurgeon himself. There are men with whom it is not 
easy to be angry, so deep is our sense of their noble quali- 
ties, and Mr. Spurgeon is pre-eminently ome of these. Our 
feeling is altogether different when we have to deal with 
those who are taking advantage of his action to bring 
wholesale charges against other men, for no other reason 
but because they do not accept their particular dogmas. 
These gentlemen mistake their own position and ours. 
We have no desire to vindicate ourselves at their tribunal. 
‘‘Who are they who undertake to judge another man’s 
servant? ‘To his own master he stands or falls.” That 
they do not understand our theology does not at all con- 
cern us. Our views have been expressed with suflicient 
clearness ; if they are not understood, the fault is not ours. 
When categorical answers are demanded as to our accep- 
tance of certain dogmas which are not even defined, we 
absolutely decline to reply, and are not at all disturbed by 
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any verdict our judges may pronounce. All that it could 
mean even in its worst form is that our doxy is not theirs. 
Why should that trouble them? It certainly does not 
trouble us. If, on the other hand, we be asked what we 
mean by the Evangelical faith, our answer will be distinct 
and emphatic—Christ, and Christ only—Christ, ‘ God 
manifest in the flesh ’’—Christ, the only and all-sufficient 
Saviour of sinners—Christ, the Lord of all. If that be 
heresy, after the way which they call heresy do we seek to 
worship and serve the God of our fathers. 

We receive, as we expected to receive, anonymous letters 
full of abuse. It is to us simply astounding that the 
writers cannot understand that orthodoxy profits nothing 
when there is bitterness at heart. ‘“‘If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of His.” 


Is it the fault or the misfortune of the Government that 
they have to face the same difficult question in the three 
kingdoms at the same time, and that they have suffered 
a moral defeat in each? In the case of the victims of the 
Coercion Act, of the deer-raiders who have recently been 
tried and acquitted in Edinburgh, and of Messrs. Graham 
and Burns on whom Mr. Justice Charles has inflicted 
a sentence which would have been sufficient had they been 
convicted on every count of the Government indictment, 
whereas they were acquitted on those which alone had any 
gravity, the same issue has presented itself, and it has 
been decided in the same way. The question underlying 
the whole has been the very old one as to the amount of 
guilt attaching to any violation of the law. The easy 
answer is that whatever the law, it must be obeyed, and 
an offender punished without any regard to the moral 
character of his offence. This is a piece of mere Philis- 
tinism, which has again and again been overridden 
by some of the noblest feelings of nature, and to the 
struggles which it has provoked we owe both our civil and 
religious liberty. We are now plunged into another of these 
conflicts, which will assuredly have the same issue as those 
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which have gone before. We should be the last to en- 
courage a spirit of lawlessness, but it is our own reverence 
for law which makes us deprecate the action of the Govern- 
ment. For there is surely nothing more calculated to 
undermine the authority of law as so to array against it the 
mere sense of right in the community, that its victims 
become heroes, its prisons places of honour, and the felon’s 
robes a garment of distinction rather than of disgrace. 
This is what is happening just now. Juries will not 
convict—that in Edinburgh acquitting the prisoners, ap- 
parently without regard to evidence, while that in London 
forces upon the judge the necessity of passing a sentence 
which, when considered in its relation to the crime com- 
mitted, is so monstrous that it looks as though it had been 
fixed in utter disregard of the finding of the jury on the 
material counts of the indictment. As to Ireland, the 
Government have delegated the trial of prisoners to magis- 
trates who may safely be trusted never to acquit, because 
they were afraid that juries would never convict. 


A more melancholy condition of things has not been seen 
in the country for many a day. The men who fancy that 
popular agitation will be suppressed, and the authority of 
law maintained by such proceedings, must be strangely 
ignorant of history. We have no sympathy either with 
deer-raids in Scotland or Trafalgar Square agitations in 
England. We cannot join in the cry that the right of public 
meeting will be sacrificed if mobs are not allowed to con- 
gregate in the Square to the great annoyance and injury 
of the tradesmen in the neighbourhood. We will even 
admit that the riots of 1886 and the daily meetings of the 
autumn justified the exercise of special vigilance and 
precaution on the part of the Government. But the 
strange vacillation in their own conduct not only created 
much of the difficulty, but showed that they were them- 
selves uncertain as to the actual state of the law. Under 
such circumstances the penalty on the offenders ought 
surely to have been the lightest possible. The evidence 
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proved that Mr. Graham, however unwise he may have 
been, had no idea of doing anything worse than to assert 
what he believed to be a constitutional right. He employed 
no violence, and indeed had no weapon of any kind. On 
the other hand, he was cruelly batonned and bludgeoned 
by the police, who certainly seem to have inflicted on him 
sufficient punishment for the offence he committed. Yet 
he and his companion are thrust into prison and treated 
as though they were the vilest miscreants who prey upon 
the city. Grant all that can be said against these gentle- 
men, and yet their treatment is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion and a dark blot upon our supposed freedom. The 
offence was trivial. They believed they had a right, and 
they took what seemed to them a legitimate mode of 
asserting it. Despite the charge of the judge, whose 
training as an ecclesiastical lawyer does not inspire us 
with much confidence in him as a defender of popular 
liberty, it remains doubtful whether they were mistaken 
in their idea of the law. But whether right or not, it is an 
abuse of law and an outrage on justice to consign them 
to a felon’s cell for such an offence. We certainly do not 
write thus in a partisan spirit, for we have no sympathy 
with the views of the school to which the victims of this 
despotism belong, and believe their mode of proceeding 
to be a formidable hindrance to rational progress. But 
the worst possible policy is to convert them into heroes 
and martyrs. 





But the spirit of absolutism is in the ascendant, and those 
who are bound, alike by their avowed principles and their old 
traditions, to resist its encroachments, are strangely silent, 
or still more strangely acquiescent. We have not a word 
from one of the Dissentient Liberals in condemnation of 
proceedings which are sufficient to make the representatives 
of old Whig principles, of whom these gentlemen have 
been accustomed to speak with such reverence, turn in their 
graves. It is not easy to say whether the fatuous folly or 
the vindictive meanness of Mr. Balfour’s treatment of 
opponents is the more contemptible. Whether Mr. Blunt 
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dreamed the extraordinary conversation which he has re- 
ported must remain an open question until facilities are 
given for a judicial investigation. In this, as in all similar 
cases, there are strong improbabilities, almost incredibilities, 
on both sides, and as Mr. Blunt’s word is, to say the least, 
as trustworthy as that of his oppressor, it is ridiculous to 
suggest that the matter can be settled on @ priori grounds. 
The experiences of every day, however, give fresh sanction 
to the idea that the plan ascribed to Mr. Balfour is that on 
which he is acting. It is an absurd as well as a wicked 
device, but a chief secretary, who insists on treating political 
prisoners—by whom we mean who have been guilty only 
of political offences—as common felons, cannot put in any 
plea of character in answer even to so grave a charge as 
has been brought against him. Mr. Balfour has met Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Lane in Parliament; they differ from him 
as to the policy to be pursued towards Ireland, and they 
have advocated their views in language which he considers 
dangerous to public tranquillity. The law is on his side 
and thrusts them into prison. Is not this enough? They 
are silenced ; must they also be humiliated, and their degra- 
dation used to make a Tory holiday for Liverpool Orange- 
men echoing Lord Salisbury’s unmanly and unchivalrous 
taunts? The Times has constructed what it supposes to 
be a dilemma, from which escape is impossible for those 
who would discriminate between political prisoners and 
felons.” Mr. R. B. Brett had stated the case in its own 
columns with unusual fairness. Contending that ‘‘ poli- 
tical law-breakers are not ordinary law-breakers,” he 
says— 


Obviously and notoriously, there is a difference in kind between the 
crime of an individual who breaks the law for his personal gratifica- 
tion, not disputing its validity or justice, and that of a man, or group 
of men, who conscientiously denying to a law both these attributes 
deliberately breaks it, asa final protest for the purpose of procuring its 
abolition. 


Referring then to a despatch in which Cavour insists on 
“the impolicy of assuming that political offenders are hope- 
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lessly corrupted, or indissolubly tied to revolutionary ideas,” 
he adds, “In politics only the short-sighted treat their 
enemies as if they were never to be friends. And it is 
doubtful whether a responsible statesman can commit a 
greater error of judgment than to drive the iron deep 
into the soul of a political offender.’”’ Myr. Buckle has no 
answer, he can only sneer— 

The ingenious Mr. Brett has just woven a little web of sophistry 

about political offenders, which affords a very good example of the sort 
of argument that pleases a man who has already determined how he 
will act. A number of policemen were stabbed or bludgeoned a few 
weeks agoin the streets of London by persons alleging political motives 
of the most lofty kind. Does Mr. Brett think that these ruffians should 
be treated as first-class misdemeanants, and, if not, why not? What 
is the security for the sacred existence of Mr. Gladstone himself if a 
man may commit murder with impunity because he pleases to describe 
his motive as political ? 
Bludgeoning police is an actual breach of criminal law, 
and we do not contend that overt acts of violence are to be 
classed as political offences. Even in punishing them a 
wise Government will have respect to the motive of the 
offender if it is apparent. But such offences raise an 
entirely different point from.that which arises in relation 
to Mr. Blunt, Mr. O’Brien, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
The men who believe in such a policy as a remedy for Ire- 
land belong to the class of whom the Book says that though 
you bray them in a mortar with a pestle, yet will not their 
foolishness depart from them. 


Mr. Evelyn, the Tory member for Deptford, who has 
preferred honour to party, and is about to resign his seat 
rather than support the Coercion against which he had 
pledged himself, has, of course, incurred the censure of his 
old supporters. As might be expected from one who makes 
such a sacrifice, he feels strongly about others who appear 
to him inconsistent. We are not surprised to find that John 
Bright comes in for very severe censure; but we greatly 
regret that he should have exaggerated Mr. Bright’s own 
violence of expression, and designated him a ‘ broad- 
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brimmed apostle of slaughter.” This mode of speech, 
which unhappily is becoming so common in our political 
controversy, cannot be too earnestly deprecated. But Mr. 
Bright has put it out of his power to read any one a lesson 
on the subject, and so certainly have the Tory revilers of 
Mr. Gladstone. But itis not on this point only that Mr. 
Evelyn is censured by some of his old supporters. They 
are extremely displeased that he, being a Tory on all 
questions except Irish policy, should nevertheless associate 
vith Radicals. Are they so utterly deficient in imagina- 
tion that they cannot reverse the picture and see that Mr. 
Evelyn is only doing what Liberal Unionists boast of doing 
everywhere, and without resigning the seats they won on 
false pretences. The importance of Mr. Evelyn’s action 
seems hardly to have been appreciated. He is a high- 
minded Tory of the old school, but a man of remarkable 
independence of character and great inteligence. His act 
is the protest of an old-fashioned English gentleman against 
the sacrifice of personal honour to political convenience. 
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RECENT BOOKS ABOUT IRELAND.* 
We want to introduce our readers to some books bearing on 
the subject of the hour. We cannot divest’ ourselves of our 
preferences, but we shall try not to write a partisan article. 
It is not surprising to find The Times gravely telling its 
readers that the Irish Question has been fully talked out, 
at least on this side the Channel, and that henceforth the 
defenders of the Union may be content to leave the repre- 
sentations of their opponents unnoticed and unanwered. 
The journal of the ‘‘ classes” calculates on what Mr. Bright 
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describes as the ‘‘ignorance andfcredulity of a confiding 
party,” but it is possible that it may be just as wrong in 
crediting those whom it aspires to lead with these qualities 
as Mr. Bright certainly is in attributing them to the 
followers of Mr. Gladstone. There can be little question that 
there is so large an amount of ignorance on both sides, that 
it is doubtful whether either party has any just ground for 
reproaching the other on this score. The “credulity” is a 
different matter. It may be said, however, that those who 
now come under Mr. Bright’s lash were, at all events, as 
credulous in the past in trusting Mr. Bright himself when he 
held up Mr. Gladstone as the true leader of the Liberal party 
as they are to-day. ‘Their fault just now is that they have 
chosen to follow Mr.Gladstone in preference to Mr. Bright. At 
the worst this would not be a very grievous offence. ‘‘'Trust 
no leader in the fight’ may be a very safe maxim, but it is 
impossible that every man should examine each question of 
policy that may present itself, and if they resolve on a difti- 
cult question to follow one who has led them rightly before 
there is certainly no grievous offence. But suggestions of 
this kind savour of an intolerance which becomes offensive. 
Their real meaning is that difference from Mr. Bright im- 
plies some defect either of intellect or heart. As a matter 
of fact, there are in the Liberal party large numbers who 
were Home Rulers before Mr. Gladstone was, and among 
them not a few who became Home Rulers under Mr. Bright’s 
teaching in his earlier and wiser days. If there are others 
who, when the division in the party came, recognized a ring 
of truer Liberalism in Mr. Gladstone than in Mr. Bright, 
events have more than justified their diagnosis and con- 
firmed them in the action to which it has led. 

If Mr. Bright wants to find examples of credulity he might 
find them in greater abundance among those who, in defiance 
of his own warning, confirmed as it is by the history of all the 
centuries and all nations, still believe that force may be a 
remedy for the wrongs of a high-spirited and sensitive 
people, and that if the Irish are only kept down by a firm 
government—-that is, with plank beds and felon’s clothes for 
men whose only offence is their love to their country—their 
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discontent will be appeased. Surely of all men these are 
they whose credulity is most monstrous. Even The Times 
has glimpses of the folly of such a policy. Writing of the 
Crofter raids in the Isle of Lewis, it says, ‘‘ Every post- 
ponement of the question now facing us in Lewis means 
the re-presentation of the Bill with interest and compound 
interest to the uttermost farthing.” This is just as true 
in relation to Ireland, though The Times sees it not, or at 
least never allows its weak dupes to see it. Of all men 
those who accept its teachings and believe its statements are 
the most infatuated. It is only a short time ago that it 
made the astounding assertion that those awful people, the 
Irish-Americans, had a reserve fund of £200,000 ready to 
be employed in dynamite operations. That seems to have 
been too much even for many who had greedily swallowed 
all those stories about Mr. Parnell which have been used 
with such crafty ingenuity for the purpose of influencing 
English opinion. The fact that a story which carries ab- 
surdity on the face of it should have been gravely set forth 
by a journal which, at all events, has the responsibility of 
leadership, even though it be self-assumed, speaks volumes 
not only as to the animus of those by whom it was in- 
vested with this importance, but also as to the readiness of 
a large section of English society to believe anything to the 
detriment of Irish Nationalists. If there were not a market 
for such wares it is tolerably certain that they would never 
be supplied. 

Far be it from us to deny that there may be a corres- 
ponding ignorance and credulity in relation to everything 
English among the Irish people. It is the difficulty of the 
entire situation that the two peoples do not understand 
each other. One of the best points in the extremely clever 
story of Irish life (“ Ismay’s Children”) which stands first on 
our list, is this. One of the leading characters is a Mr. Tighe 
O'Malley, a large landowner in the South of Ireland, who is 
himself a true representative both of the best and the 
worst points in the class to which he belongs. He is extra- 
vagant, and, as the result, often in difficulties, and his 
difficulties make him what he would not otherwise have been, 
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an oppressor of his tenants. He wants money, and so he is 
ready to listen to those who tempt him to get rid of tenants 
whose families have held his farms for generations, by offering 
him large renewal fines. The result is not difficult to fore- 
cast. He was himself an Irishman, kind-hearted and sym- 
pathetic, seeking by all kinds of expedients to secure the 
favour of all classes, and yet he becomes the object of dis- 
trust and even hatred. His ono desire is to conceal the 
real state of things from his Iinglish kinsman, Mr. Court- 
hope, a Radical M.P., who has come over to inquire for 
himself. The discussions between the two men are ex- 
tremely clever and amusing, but the reflections of both 
after they have parted at Kingstown are the most suggestive 
part of the whole, and they are as entertaining as they are 
suggestive. ‘‘I vow,” said Mr. Courthope, standing on 
the deck of the vessel as it steamed out of harbour, ‘ I 
never want to see the place or people again. It is fearful, 
fearful! Gives one the feeling of the Ten Commandments 
turned inside out or something dreadful of the sort.” 
O'Malley, on his side, was equally glad to get rid of the 
inconvenient Englishman. 


‘**T’m not inhospitable,” he said to himself, with profound conviction. 
‘*No, my worst enemy could not say that of me; but I confess I’m 
nnfeignedly glad to see the last of my dear friend, Jack Courthope. 
English people are best in their own country. That everlasting 
criticising, comparing—they can’t take anything by itself—everything 
is relative with them—damnably comparative, as I heard in some 
play. Itis a most detestable attitude of mind, and one all of them 
put on the minute they have got their valises packed.” By this time 
he was at the club, Standing under its low portico were some three 
or four men of his acquaintance, all Irish landlords, all having run up 
to town to convince everybody that the country was in a fearful state, 
that there was nothing wrong at all, that it was over-governed, that it 
was not governed at all... . So they sat down to dinner, and from 
the chaos of pessimism and optimism the conflict of each man’s ex- 
perience, opinions, and desires there was evolved, by the time the talk 
had drifted in the usual inevitable manner from argument to witty 
anecdotes, only one solid dogma, subscribed by all, ie., that no 
Englishman ever did, could, would, or had any right to, understand 
Treland and the Irish. 


This is inimitably put, and all who have any knowledge 
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of Ireland will endorse its absolute truthfulness. In our 
own college days we saw a good deal of the leaders of Irish 
Congregationalism in Dublin, and we found the Irish 
sentiment quite as strong among them in relation to the 
Congregationalists of England as in any other class of the 
community. The interference of the London Committee of 
the Irish Evangelical Society was resented as jealously as 
that of the Imperial Parliament by the most pronounced 
Nationalists. They said, and probably they were right, 
that London gentlemen, however excellent their intention 
and however great their abilities, knew nothing of Ireland. 
Unfortunately these gentlemen thought that the one great 
need of Ireland was the supremacy of English ideas. So 
is it everywhere. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in his recent 
speech at Bristol, expressed a hope that Ivish Unionists 
would show more disposition to help themselves ; and Irish 
Unionists, as we all know, are for ever complaining of the 
supineness or want of thoroughness on the part of their 
English defenders. Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen 
were welcomed with great enthusiasm, but we have very 
little doubt that the secret criticisms of themselves and 
their speeches, could they only have heard them, might have 
given them some entirely new and not very welcome views 
of the Irish situation. There is no use in attempting to 
conceal the fact, or in attempting to minimize. The 
English are out of touch with all sections of the Irish 
people, and are likely to remain so until they resolve, as 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach urged his friends to do, to treat them 
as equals, and not as inferiors. It is fortunate that this 
advice comes from such a quarter, or it would be met by an 
indignant denial of the suggestion it contains. Yet who is 
there that knows anything at all of ordinary English 
society and is at all familiar with its tone, who must not 
acknowledge the need of this very rational suggestion of 
the late Chief Secretary. It is simply pitiable to note 
the bitterness and contempt which numbers, among 
them some who ought to know better, talk of the Irish 
people. It seems to be assumed that they are born to be 
a subject race, and that the English nation is God’s ap- 
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pointed .instrument to rule them. The survival of this 
idea, in the face of the conspicuous failure of centuries, is 
one of the most remarkable evidences of our insular con- 
ceit which it were possible to find. We have been absolute 
for centuries, and the results are a state of general dis- 
organization and discontent to which there are few parallels. 
Absentee and bankrupt landlords, an impoverished and tur- 
bulent peasantry ; and a wide-spread hatred of the law and 
its officers, with a bitter hatred between classes and religions ; 
a civil war carried on under the forms of the Constitution, but 
practically undermining the foundations of the Constitution, 
of liberty, nay, of society itself; rents collected at the point 
of the bayonet, and the liberties of the people in the hands of 
Government officials of a low order anda mean type; all 
questions, even to those of morality, treated as matters of 
partizan’warfare; legislators and civic magnates lying in 
prison and treated with a vindictive cruelty as mean as it 
is impolitic, every demagogue who will talk loudly and 
fiercely enough enjoying the confidence of the people 
provided only he will rail against the Government—these 
are among the outward and visible signs of the effects of 
English = administration. Yet the ordinary Philistine 
Englishman is unshaken in his faith, not only in his 
Government, but in himself. It is very interesting to 
hear the confidence with which an Englishman, certainly 
of not more than average intelligence, will assert his own 
knowledge of Ireland with the implied feeling that it is 
peculiar to himself. A man has passed a short time in 
Ireland, possibly not more than the few weeks or even days 
of a brief holiday, or he has a friend who resides there, 
and who keeps him well informed of what is going on, and 
on the faith of such knowledge he assumes the character of a 
‘* superior person ”’ who is entitled to shake his head with 
an air of authority and talk down those who, not having 
this supreme advantage, are presumed to be ignorant. It 
is not necessary for a man to have many drops of Irish 
blood in his veins for him to be infinitely amused at these 
pretensions, unless indeed he be (what he certainly is 
warranted to be) extremely indignant that problems affect- 
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ing the well-being of millions of our fellow-subjects should 
be thus summarily settled. When it is added that, diffi- 
cult as these problems are in themselves and complicated 
with the inheritance of evil traditions, they are made 
infinitely more serious by the political and religious 
differences with which they are interwoven, the perplexity 
of the situation would seem to be complete. We have a 
typical case in our eye. A Nonconformist minister be- 
longing to the old school, whose opinions are strongly 
suffused with what is very like an Orange sentiment, spent 
some years in Ireland, certainly more than a quarter of a 
century ago, and as the result he adopts a lofty tone 
towards his brethren who do not agree with him as though 
he were gifted with exclusive knowledge and especially with 
a loyalty to Protestantism in which they are lacking. No 
doubt like faults are on the opposite side, but that does not 
even help to mitigate the difficulty. The absolute assurance 
of both and the unwillingness to listen to calm representa- 
tions from opponents, or even from impartial people, have 
produced what for the present is very much like an impasse. 

Under these conditions we ought to be grateful to any 
who help us to a better understanding of the situation, and 
that is certainly the case with the authors of three of the 
books before us. If the author of “ Ismay’s Children,” 
already favourably known by ‘‘O’Hogan, M.P.,” and even 
better by that quaint but charming little sketch, “‘ F litters, 
Flatters, and the Counsellor,” knows Ireland, and if he has 
strong party leanings, he has been wonderfully successful in 
concealing them. The conclusion that English government 
is an utter failure, and that the whole system of land 
tenure requires a root-and-branch reform, will be forced 
upon every impartial reader of the story. But if he is 
asked to go a step further and pronounce in favour of Home 
Rule or any particular scheme of agrarian reform, the book 
is quite sufficient to make him hesitate. It is hard to say 
whether the Nationalist or the Conservative will derive 
least consolation from its representations. The leaning may 
be to the former on the ground that 700 years of English 
rule and nearly ninety of the ‘‘ Union’ have demonstrated 
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the evil of the existing systems, and established an un- 
answerable ease for change. But whether the people here 
described, and described without prejudice or favour, will 
develop a capacity for self-government is a much more 
doubtful point. The story gives us a photograph of life in 
a southern county, in what may be regarded as a disturbed 
district. The thriftless farmers and lazy. peasantry, 
the Fenian conspirators and their natural enemies 
the police, the troops of beggars never wanting in 
such a community, and, greatest curse of all, the “ gom- 
been man,” who is fattening on the sins and follies of all 
his neighbours, are all here. We have the question of a 
disputed title with the tenantry on the side of the man not 
in possession, and therefore regarded as one of themselves. 
There are the nightly drillings of the conspirators, with 
all their incidents at once reported to the police by those 
spies who are never wanting to these confederacies. What 
is most true to nature and to fact, though continually 
absent from such representations, we have the selfish 
schemings of these farmers against each other. We put 
down the book with a melancholy and depressed feeling, 
sadly wondering when deliverance is to come. A careful 
study of this story might do more good than a number of 
excited speeches. ‘The writer attacks no class. So far 
from suggesting that the priests are the root of the mis- 
chief, l’ather Paul, who is the priest of the village, is its 
great pacificator, and altogether a simple-minded man, and 
a most estimable character. As to landlord and peasants, 
they are both blamed, and the man who, of all others, 
appears to greatest advantage is the English agent. In 
short, all are victims of a system, and it is the system 
which is impeached. How is it to be remedied ? 

“It is, indeed,” says Philippe Daryl, ‘‘ a chronic and 
constitutional disease that Ireland is labouring under,” 
and the book, which opens with this pregnant sentence, 
is itself sufficient to prove the truth of this diagnosis. 
The racial antagonism, the bitter memories of the 
wrongs of the past, the widespread poverty, are all 
symptoms. ‘Take one series of facts : 
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The clearest of the net product of the country’s one industry— 
agricultural industry—is poured outside it every year, without having 
circulated in Ireland, without having strengthened the local com- 
merce or even invigorated agriculture itself, without having contributed 
to the well-being of a single Irishman. Let us set down this net 
product, the Irish aggregate rental, at its lowest estimate, £5,000,000 
per annum, a sum much inferior to the nominal one, and admit that 
one half of it is sent abroad to absentee landlords. There we have 
£4,000,000 leaving the island every year without conferring the 
slightest benefit to any one of its inhabitants. In ten years’ time that 
represents £40,000,000 sterling; in fifty years, 200 millions sterling, 
or five milliard franes, that Ireland has, so to speak, thrown into the 
sea, for that is to her the precise equivalent of such a continuous 
deperdition of capital. ... . And this has lasted for three centuries ! 
... What country would not be worn threadbare by such usage ? 
What nation could resist it? Which individual, submitting to such 
periodical blood-lettings, would not succumb to ancemia? 


The one question about these figures is, are they true? 
Before endeavouring to apportion blame or to suggest 
reform, it is necessary first to decide whether these are 
the facts. M. Daryl may be, as some allege, a prejudiced 
witness, but we have not here to deal with any mere point of 
character. Hereare figures which must either be admitted 
or refuted. Does any one doubt them? Errors in detail 
there may be, but their substantial accuracy cannot be dis- 
puted. Is it possible that any country can be prosperous 
with such a perpetual drain upon its resources? Even 
that, however, is hardly the worst aspect of the case. The 
landlord ought to be the centre of beneficent influences, 
and these are altogether wanting. Of the long train of 
evils which the whole system of absenteeism has entailed 
it is not necessary to speak at length. ‘They have often 
been described, and it is not easy to exaggerate them. 
But M. Philippe Daryl, a correspondent of Le T'emps, 
who went to Ireland to examine for himself, does not con- 
fine himself to any one point, but describes Ireland and its 
people as they impressed him and as, we fear, they would 
impress any intelligent foreigner. It would be absurd to 
say that he is an impartial judge, but he is, perhaps, 
as impartial as would have been an Englishman who, 
haying visited Lombardy or Venice while under Aus- 
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trian rule, endeavoured to give his countrymen a correct 
idea of the facts. A distinction must necessarily be made 
between his observations and the inferences he draws 
from them. He is a Frenchman, and, we fear, some- 
thing of a Chauvinist, and we may therefore reasonably 
pause before accepting all his conclusions—should be 
wise doubtless to take large discount from his strong repre- 
sentations. But nothing would be more unwise or more 
unjust than to treat a book of this kind with indifference. 
The Spectator, whose passion on this Unionist question has 
carried it far beyond the bounds of calm reason, does its 
utmost to discredit him. But, though we should be the 
last to cite him as an infallible authority, we must demur 
to this attempt to brush aside, with something little short 
of contempt, facts and inferences which happen to be in- 
convenient. Itmust not be forgotten that while his letters 
were appearing in Le Temps, he was denounced as “ an 
ally of The Times in the congenial task of vilifying the 
Irish people by grotesque and ridiculous caricatures.” It 
can hardly be, therefore, that he is so much of a partizan 
as The Spectator would have its readers believe. It is 
only the old story. Observers see more of the game than 
the players, and the players on both sides are offended by 
remarks which bear severely upon themselves. Our readers 
should get M. Daryl’s book for themselves. They are 
pretty sure to make the necessary qualifications, and, 
when they have done this, they will find plenty in 
the book to instruct and help them to the formation of 
an intelligent opinion. Its special value is that it gives us 
a fresh view of things which have become so familiar to us 
that they have lost their full impression or (what is worse) 
are so constantly looked at through spectacles coloured by 
our own prejudices, or by those of our party or our news- 
paper, that we fail to get a true idea. The views of the 
foreigner are, of course, liable to be distorted in like 
fashion; but, as it is in a different direction, they may 
serve to correct some of our errors. 

Take one or two examples of the striking light in which 
an observer like M. Daryl can present familiar phe- 
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nomena. Speaking of what seems so unintelligible to 
Englishmen—the sentimental grievances which have so 
profound an influence on the Irish mind, and especially to 
the religious side of it—he says :— 


We must remember that in Dublin, amidst a population nine- 
tenths of which are devout Catholies, and where the remaining tenth 
is alone Protestant (Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, &c.), the 
cathedral is in the hands of the Anglican minority, with all the 
ancient basilics, while the religion of the majority is sheltered in 
modern and vulgar buildings. The conquering race has invaded St. 
Patrick’s Baptistery, as well as the Royal Castle and the senate of the 
University—a threefold reason for rancour to those.who are thus de- 
prived of the three sanctuaries of faith, public power, and learning. 
Such spoliations are those which a vanquished race cannot forget, 
because they bring constantly their sore under their eyes (p. 33). 





Ran ane ie: el Aaa 


If an Englishman were writing of a country in which a 
similar state of things existed, with this difference only, 
that the minority in possession were Roman Catholics, it 
is not difficult to predict how he would write in relation to 
it. We, of all people, find it so difficult to put ourselves in 
the place of others, and judge our own actions as they 
appear to critics, that it is as well another should do it for 
} us. If all the Heads of Houses at Oxford and Cambridge 

were Roman Catholics, and the entire influence of the Uni- 
versity were on the side of Romanism, and of a Romanism 
which was specially insolent in its tone and bearing, and if 
mass were sung daily in St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
and all the cathedrals and parish churches of the country, 
the Roman Catholics being as small a minority as they are 
at present, Protestants would fancy that they had some- 
thing more than a sentimental grievance. Why cannot we 
| do to others as we would that others should do to us? Of 
course such an anomaly is possible only under the domi- 
nation of a strong external force: is it marvellous if that 
force itself becomes hateful ? We are not arguing that the 
present occupants of the churches should be disturbed, still 
less are we forgetful that Trinity College is now open to all. 
We are only urging that in order to a fair understanding of 
the problem we have to face, we should aim to understand 
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the feelings of those with whom we have to do. It is 
a mere picce of bigotry to say that, as Irishmen are 
Roman Catholics, they should be dealt with on different 
principles than would be applied to Protestants. There 
could be no more serious misfortune for Protestantism than 
that those who claim to be par excellence its exponents and 
champions should forget its first principles. 

Englishmen will probably be disposed to challenge the 
following clean-cut statement, but they would do wisely, 
after all, to give it a fair and candid examination, to ascer- 
tain how much truth there is in it. It occurs in the very 
remarkable chapter on “ Historical Grievances,” in which, 
in condensed form, M. Daryl tells that “‘ Story of Ireland,” 
which Hon. Emily Lawless has given with more fulness 
in the able little volume she has contributed to the series 
of “‘ Story of the Nations.” The latter is more complete 
and more dispassionate, and, therefore, more intrinsically 
valuable. It is the kind of book which any one, with a 
serious conception of the responsibilities of the historian, 
would be likely to producee—without a single sensational ele- 
ment, without an attempt even at rhetoric—as far removed 
from Dr. Dunbar Ingram’s political pamphlet as from Mr. 
Froude’s historic romances—a plain, unvarnished tale, 
which we commend to all. M. Daryl is more pointed and 
epigrammatic, but there is little substantial difference be- 
tween the two narratives. The ,French correspondent, 
after telling how Irish manufactures were annihilated, sums 
up thus :— 


* All the attempts that Ireland made to free herself from these iron 
shackles were pitilessly repressed. She saw herself deprived of the 
right to commercial, as slice had been of national, conscience, of land, 
and religious or political freedom. And it is after having thus for 
centuries systematically trained the Irish to poverty, idleness, drink, 
that England, crowning her work witi: calumny, dares to bring forward 
their vices as an excuse for herself.” 


This is a terrible indictment, drawn up with considerable 
bitterness, and marked by some exaggeration, but the mis- 
fortune is that there is so much evidence in support of it. 
Our accuser himself admits that much of the wrong has 
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been unconsciously done, and we may plead that much has 
been attributed to us which should, in all honesty, be traced 
to other causes. It is absurd to suppose that English in- 


justice has been the sole factor in the production of Irish 


character. But, when all deductions have been made, ours 
has been a grievous fault, and grievously have we answered 
it. Would that experience had taught us wisdom. But 
what are we doing now? Simply repeating the old errors, 
and with less excuse than ever. Here is the Duke of 
Argyll, one of our ablest statesmen—a philosophical thinker, 
a brilliant orator, with all the makings of a great states- 
man, except for his strange inability to free himself from 
the prejudice of his class—so able and so striking a man 
that one only mourns that such a man should oppose himself 
to the cause of right and liberty. He has given us a book 
on the Irish question (‘‘ The New British Constitution, and 
its Builders ’’), and what is it? Mainly a fierce attack upon 
his old chief—very clever, even brilliant, but extremely 
unworthy of one who claims to be a political guide. After 
all, the wrongdoing of Mr. Gladstone, could it be proved up 
to the hilt, is not to be charged against Ireland. Sensible 
men are weary of these eternal diatribes, which do nothing 
towards getting rid of the difficulty. In all these various 
books, and, indeed, in every book on the subject which has 
any pretence of fairness, nay, even in partisan pamphlets, 
there are abundant proofs that there is a legion of evils to 
be redressed. What we ask is, how is it to be done? Men 
like the Duke of Argyll prefer rather to make merry, or wax 
indignant over Mr. Gladstone, than to produce any reform 
of their own. It is miserable policy, even from their own 
point of view. They would do more to weaken Mr. Glad- 
stone (and this seems to be their primary object) by showing 
how Ireland can be reconciled to England without Home 
Rule, than by all their denunciations. 
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DR. BAYNE’S “MARTIN LUTHER.” * 


Waar is the meaning of the furious onslaught upon Dr. 
Bayne, which has been made by The Guardian and The 
Spectator? For the hostility of the former we were 
prepared. It represents a school which, though belonging 
to a Church which professes to be Protestant, and receiving 
the adhesion of the vast majority of its supporters in the 
belief that this profession is true, still hates real Pro- 
testantism with a deadly hatred. Luther has always been 
obnoxious to this party. It may be true that in some of 
the doctrines which he taught—especially that of consub- 
stantiation—Luther’s Protestantism was of a moderate 
and conservative type, but these Anglican divines have 
sufficient insight to perceive that Luther’s principles must, 
if fairly applied, carry men much further than he himself 
went; that they are fatal to their favourite notion of 
authority; that, though he was quite unconscious of it, 
they were what these gentlemen would describe as anti- 
Church in their essence and in their tendency. In these 
points Dr. Bayne is in full sympathy with the great 
teformer, and treats him in the spirit of an independent 
thinker of the nineteenth century, keenly alive to the evils 
which have been brought upon the Church and the world, 
and the dishonour which has been done to Christianity 
itself, by the sacerdotal and sacramentarian ideas of the 
“ Holy Catholic Church,” a resolute foe of hierarchies and 
priesthoods with all their pretensions, and a courageous 
champion of free and independent thought. Of course 
this is not acceptable to The Guardian reviewer, and he 
has done his utmost to weaken the impression of Dr. 
Bayne’s representations. There is not much reason to com- 
plain of this. The review is not fair, but perfect fairness is 
scarcely to be expected in such a case. The judicial mind 
is not common, and it is not always appreciated even where 
itis found. The Guardian review probably does not offend 
more against justice than is common in such cases. When 
ecclesiastical opponents try to understand one another, 
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and each seeks to put himself in the other’s place, the 
millennium will not be far distant. We write under the 
consciousness that we are ourselves exposed to the same 
temptation, and with the earnest desire to guard against it. 
Especially do we need to keep this in mind when dealing 
with The Spectator. There are few journals more calculated 
to provoke an earnest Protestant, especially a decided Non- 
conformist. It has qualities which cause even some who 
most strongly disapprove of its teachings, to regard it with 
a certain tendresse, but its recent action is rapidly destroy- 
ing this. To us its ecclesiastical and theological position 
has long been incomprehensible. We know its intense 
hatred of Calvinism and of everything which bears a re- 
semblance to it, but that is no sufficient reason for the 
kindly consideration it always shows to Rome and things 
Romish. The first indication of its dislike of democracy 
was seen in its constant attacks, for the most part very 
small and unworthy, upon Congregationalism as the repre- 
sentative of democracy in the Church. But Dr. Bayne is 
not a Congregationalist, has hardly more sympathy with it 
than The Spectator, and we may even hint a doubt whether 
he understands it better. Why then should he be singled 
out for so fierce an onslaught as has been made on his book— 
a book of enormous research, of unquestionable ability, and 
of true sympathy with principles for which The Spectator 
itself might be expected to contend? It is a curious 
psychological problem which is suggested by these strange 
proclivities of a journal which talks as a ‘‘ superior person ” 
of the Liberal Party. Sometimes we have thought that 
the extraordinary admiration of Cardinal Newman may be 
one of the principal causes. The extent to which the 
secession of that noble and saintly man to the Church of 
tome has affected the views of numbers in relation to that 
Church has hardly been appreciated. We are convinced that 
it has been one of the most powerful factors in a change of 
sentiment on which T'he Spectator loves to dwell. It is a 
most unreasonable result. The Romish Church is not 
different because Cardinal Newman is one of its dignitaries. 
Neither he nor his brother cardinal, nor both of them 
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united, can alter its character ; can wipe out the memories 
of those crimes against conscience and liberty which had 
the approval of its infallible Popes, and most of which were 
committed under their inspiration ; can exorcise the spirit 
of intolerance and persecution ; can convert it into a friend 
of liberty. Why The Spectator should feel so kindly towards 
it is certainly not apparent, still less why its friendship 
should take the form of so pitiless an attack upon Dr. 
Bayne. 
For though Dr. Bayne be an earnest Protestant and 
a passsionate admirer of Luther, he has no sympathy with 
the vulgar ‘‘ No Popery”’ ery—the ery of the bigot who in 
raising it shows that the worst elements of that Popery are 
stillin himself, and that the root-principle of Protestantism 
has not been fully grasped by him. Dr. Bayne, on the 
contrary, has perfect faith in liberty except indeed where the 
Irish are concerned. Can it be that The Spectator makes 
a distinction between Roman Catholics and Roman Catho- 
lics, such as is indicated by a recent writer in its columns 
who complains that the secession of converts to Rome has 
been hindered by the violence of the Irish democracy and 
their priests, and that it is only on behalf of the aristo- 
cratic Romanism which has a place in this country that 
it pleads? But we are probably going too far in seeking 
to penetrate to the reason of a phenomenon which is very 
perplexing. Sufficient to our purpose that it is there, and 
that Dr. Bayne has come under the condemnation of a 
journal which professes to be an advocate of liberal thought. 
Possibly there isin him too much enthusiasm. The perfervi- 
dum ingenium of his race is conspicuous in our author, 
and his natural tendencies of this kind have been increased 
and intensified by his study of Carlyle, for whom he has a 
passionate admiration. ‘There is in him much of the hero- 
worshipper, and Luther is one of his great heroes; but, 
keeping this in mind, we have been surprised to find how 
much discrimination he shows in judging of his character. 
As to his style, it is his own, and that in itself is no slight 
merit. Probably, ifa reader works his way through these two 
large volumes, with little intermission, it may become some- 
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what wearisome, but there are only two classes who are at all 
likely to do that—the critic who goes through it for the pur- 
pose of review, and the admirer who is so fascinated by what 
the other may regard as defects that he is drawn on by the 
pleasure which he finds. We wish we could believe that 
it would find a large circle of readers who would read it 
deliberately through. We do not believe that they would be 
wearied by the style. Itis too Carlylesque and Ruskin- 
esque, but if it is somewhat high-flown, that is a tolerable 
fault when the subject itself is so elevated. High as is our 
author’s estimate of Luther, it is not too high. Luther 
was one of the great men of the world, and he was all the 
greater because the work which he did was done despite 
his own natural tendencies. Prophet and Reformer he 
was—one of the chief among that illustrious band, but he 
who initiated changes the full results of which are not 
manifest even yet, was, as his biographer well points 
out, born rather to be a Conservative. The story of one 
who, in opposition to his friends, began as a monk at 
Erfurt and ended by shaking the whole system of monkery, 
and the papacy which was behind it, to its very foundations, 
is one of the heroic passages in the world’s life, and 
deserves to be told in a rich and glowing style. 

It is Dr. Bayne’s habit to look at the grander aspects of 
events, and, like all men who do that, he is very likely to 
iay himself open to the rebuke of the quibbler in some 
matters of detail. We all know how this kind of criticism 
is done. Some mistake is detected, and it is eagerly, 
almost fiercely, pounced upon as a sign of ignorance or 
carelessness, and very wide inferences are drawn from it 
as to an author’s want of proper equipment for his work. 
Dr. Bayne talks of the year 1483 as the year when 
‘‘Savonarola, a true prophet of God, though somewhat 
shrill and shrieky, was strangled and burnt in Florence.” 
We do not like the epithets applied to Savonarola ; indeed, 
that word ‘‘shrieky ” is an illustration of one of the worst 
faults of Dr. Bayne’s style—the proneness to form all kinds 
of new adjectives to suit the purposes of the moment. 
But the reviewer “points out what is probably a more 
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serious defeet—1483 was the year of the Italian Reformer’s 
birth, not of his martyrdom. Dr. Bayne ought doubtless 
to have been more careful in verifying his dates, but it is a 
very large conclusion to draw from this that “ it is difficult 
to put much trust in our author’s knowledge or judgment 
of Popes and other Italians who came into contact with 
Luther.” 

Even this, however, is not so unfair as the charge that 
Dr. Bayne has not shown due appreciation of the great 
merits of the Elector Frederick, and the suggestion that the 
reason is that he was not great in ‘‘gush.” Our readers 
may be able to judge on this point for themselves. We give 
what Dr. Bayne really says: 


He was twenty years older than Luther, and succeeded his father 
Ernest in the government of Saxony three years after Luther’s 
birth. Next to the Kaiser and the Pope, he was for the boy Luther 
the greatest potentate in the world, but there was nothing in his per- 
sonality or fame to impress a boyish imagination, and though respected 
and loved by his subjects, as well as honoured for his wisdom by all 
his contemporaries, he excited no enthusiasm. No personage of the 
period was more typical of its general characteristics, at a time of tran- 
sition between an irretrievably decadent past and a present struggling 
into life and shape. He was medieval, and yet he appears in history 
as gradually rising out of the medieval dusk, and welcoming, though 
not without many fears, misgivings, hesitations, halfnesses, the new 
order of things. How much might have worn a different aspect if 
Frederick had been born in the same year? In that case twenty years 
of the world’s most awakening history, twenty years of Columbus 
voyaging, of printed work, of Erasmus commentaries, would have 
passed over him while still in the fervid recipiency of youth. And he 
would have come into touch with Luther at the time when the fiery 

lood of opening manhood was in his veins as well asin Martin’s. 
Had the Prince believed in the Prophet as Young believediin him, who 
can tell what might have been the result. . Whether, all things con- 
sidered, such a state of things would have been better for the world 
may, however, be doubted. The force of Luther was voleanice—wanted 
tempering rather than fanning—and Frederick’s mode of tempering it 
was morally very noble and not injudicious. 


This is surely as high a tribute as the great Elector 
merited. Instead of complaining of a want of ‘ gush,” 
Dr. Bayne recognizes the advantage which Luther himself 
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derived from the quietly moderating influence his distin- 
guished friend was able to employ. The passage is 
altogether a fair example of our author’s mode of writing. 
It is a piece of fine word-painting, helping the reader to 
realize the situation. This is what Dr. Bayne does. He is 
careful to clothe his pages with life. Take as another 
example his account of a very simple matter, the absence 
of one of Luther’s best friends, Dame Cotta, and the other 
members of his Eisenach circle, from his ordination as a 
priest. 


The party that set its face against new ideas—the party of blind 
devotion to pope, to priest, and monk, to the whole Roman system—was 
strong in Kisenach. The place was crowded with churches and chapels. 
No fewer than nine convents were established in the town or its vicinity. 
The Cottas, the Schalbe College, seem to have belonged to the Progress 
party. Dame Cotta and the collegians, while setting no measure to 
their kindness to Martin, may have felt, and the keen-eyed, noticing, 
reticent boy may have been well aware that they felt rather dis- 
appointed by his punctilous asceticism and resolute other-worldliness, 
In all advancing and wide-awake towns of the period there were on 
the one hand a reactionary party—a Papal party—and on the other 
hand a Liberal party—an anti-Roman party. Names and badges had 
hardly been adopted on either side, but the division existed. Martin, 
whose idea of the Divine had from childhood been warped by an 
excess of terror, and whose profoundly religious nature found satisfac- 
tion in unquestioning submission to authority, and in monastic im- 
provements on commonplace virtue, stood firmly by the old symbols 
and watchwords. The bright spirits of the Cotta circle and the 
Schalbe College were prompted to remark with a sigh that it was a 
pity a lad so clever, so affectionate, so capable of jets of eloquence, 
and with eyes that sparkled like the eyes of genius, should be but 
a monkish creature after all, and should give superior people no hope 
of seeing him on the side of reform. At no period of his career—the 
fact must be distinctly admitted whether we applaud or regret it—had 
Martin Luther the slightest predisposition to free thinking or even to 
fast thinking. Conservative interests had a mighty grasp upon him in 
his youth ; and we shall find that for all his iconoclasm, they were not 
extinguished in his age (I. 120, 121). 


This will be a new conception of Martin Luther to many 
of his admirers, but it was eminently true, and the way in 
which he has developed it does credit to Dr. Bayne’s in- 
sight. The Reformer’s noble struggle for liberty against 
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authority, for spiritual religion against mere ecclesiasticism, 
for commonplace virtues against the ascetic conceptions of 
party, all interest our author. He has written his book 
with a glow which he would fain communicate to his 
readers. He is himself in sympathy with all that is 
enlightened and progressive, has in some points advanced 
further than many earnest Protestants would be prepared 
to follow him. Into these points we cannot enter at 
present. Indeed, it is simply impossible to discuss with 
any approach to fulness a book so many-sided. We are 
compelled to content ourselves with a general tribute to its 
unquestionable value. We are not going to compare it 
with Kostlin’s great book, in which there is more of 
original research. Dr. Bayne has sought rather to give 
us a vivid pictorial representation of one of the grandest 
of the world’s teachers and his work, and he has this 
qualification for it that he has rightly estimated what that 
work was, and is himself in deep sympathy with its 
inspiring motives. Itis only right to add that the book 
is not the work of a bigot. Its spirit is well represented in 
the following sentence, ‘‘ It must be laid down as an impera- 
tive condition of intelligent and fruitful discussion of the 
comparative merits of Protestantism and Catholicism that 
the great body of Romanists in the sixteenth century shall 
be recognized as equally honest with Luther.” In accepting 
this we should need to make qualifications, but we believe 
that, on the whole, it expresses a truth, and the man who 
starts thus is evidently seeking to do justice to all. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ. By Joun Kennepy, M.A., 


D.D. (W. Isbister.) We are more profoundly convinced every day 


that the wise course for Christian apologists at the present time to 
pursue is to concentrate their thought and effort upon the person and 
work of Christ Himself. The starting of objections to a book so varied 
in its contents as the Bible is an extremely easy one, and the endeayou1 
satisfactorily to meet them in detail is very apt to be unsatisfactory 
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and at the same time to draw away attention from the great positive 
truth. The course of wisdom and of duty alike is to keep the Christ 
Himself constantly present to the minds of men. After all that 
has been said, or can be said, on theories of evolution, scientific 
speculations as to the age of the world or the antiquity of man, the 

teaching of Biblical criticism as to the authorship and dates of par- 
ticular books of the Bible, the question still remains, What will ye do 
with Christ? He remains, and has to be explained. Men, then, must 
he foreed to the consideration of the question. This is what Dr. 
Kennedy has done in the extremely able and interesting exposition 
and defence of evangelical truth (for such it really is) which we have 
before us. He says in his preface: ‘‘ Apart from certainties, which 
are such, although dependent on historic evidence, there are two facts 
lying before us—first, the Gospels, and secondly, the portraiture which 
they contain. The Gospels exist—they are in our hands, whencesoever 
they have come and by whomsoever they were written. These 
Gospels portray a life and character, whether it be real or ideal; and 
the portraiture not elaborated by literary skill, but shining as by a 
light of its own in a simply told story. What shall we do with these 
two facts? How shall we account for them? How interpret them ? 
Was Rousseau wrong when he said it would require a Jesus to forge 
a Jesus?” This is the problem which ought to be continually forced 
home upon sceptics and unbelievers. Either one of the many 
‘naturalistic hypotheses ’’ must be adequate to meet the facts of the 
case, or the supernatural character of the revelation and the Divine 
vlory of the Christ Himself must be recognized. The whole contro- 
versy between faith and unbelief hangs upon this, and Dr. Kennedy 
has done a fresh and extremely valuable service to the cause of 
Christian truth by bringing out this point with great clearness and 
ability. He first gives an extremely careful review of the works and 
the words of Christ, leading up to the conclusions that all the evan- 
gelists distinetly record His claims, and that these claims were not 
gradually developed, but were present from the very beginning. He 
then discusses the several titles of Christ, points to the historic and 
prophetic corroborations of His claims, carefully examines some of the 
‘naturalistic hypotheses,” and with great acuteness exposes their 
weaknesses and demonstrates their failure ; and so leads up to that 
supernatural idea of the Christ which he shows to be in harmony 
with His own words, with the vastness of the professed object of His 
mission, and with His general conduct, and with His miracles. A 
concluding chapter is devoted to a review of some special opinions of 
various critics. It will be seen that Dr. Kennedy covers a very large 
field of thought and inquiry, and he certainly covers it well. His book 
is a singularly timely one, and it is as interesting and convincing as 
it is seasonable. There is a remarkable amount of freshness and 
vigour about its argumentation, and his ease is presented with such 
clearness and effect as to make it attractive even to the general reader 
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provided he be interested in the subject. It is a living and a lively 
book which deserves to have a very wide circulation. 


Congregational Year Book for 1888. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is a book which, as a matter of course, ought to be in the study 
of every one of our ministers, in the vestry of every one of our churches, 
and we might add, in the home of every one of our deacons. It is, in 
short, an indispensable vade mecum for all who have any interest in 
the proceedings and progress of Congregationalism. A complaint is 
sometimes made that its statistics are not sufficiently minute. The 
reason is not to be found in any unwillingness on the part of the editors 
of the Year Book to publish the statistics, but in the reluctance of 
pastors and deacons to furnish them. With that reluctance we have 
considerable sympathy. Nothing is to us more unsatisfactory than 
these incessant battles about figures which seem as though they could 
be twisted in any way or to any purpose, and which, however decided, 
do not in the slightest degree affect any point or principle, or determine 
any question of ecclesiastical or political right. Of course there isa 
good deal to be said on the opposite side, and the subject is one as to 
which we do not object to be described in the favourite cant of the day 
as “‘ sitting upon the fence.” In the meantime the Year Book supplies 
a carefully prepared digest of information about our work. The fourth 
part, containing the biographical information in relation to ministers 
deceased during the year, is one of the most touching, as well as 
interesting, portions of the volume. The editor deserves the hearty 
thanks of the denomination for the admirable manner in which this 
work is done. The announcement in it that the sales of the Con- 
gregational Hymnal down to December 15th of last year exceed 35,000 
copies is a very remarkable proof of the activity of our churches, and 
we think we may add also of the popularity of the Union and its work. 


The Expositor’s Bible. Edited by Rev. W. Rosertson Nico... 
I. The Gospel according to Mark. By Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, D.D., 
Prebendary of Armagh. We greatly like the idea of this new series, 
and the admirable character of the opening volumes are of good augury 
for its success, As we understand the conception, the editor does not 
intend to provide a new commentary, or anything that has even a 
resemblance to it. His object is rather to show by examples how the 
Bible may be wisely handled for the purpose of exposition. Nothing 
could well be of greater value to the English pulpit than such a series. 
The ministers we believe of all churches in England have made a great 
mistake by confining themselves so largely to topical or textual preach- 
ing; and we fear, on the other hand, that many of them would find an 
excuse for their own action by the extreme dulness of the average of 
the expository teaching which is so common in Scotch pulpits. What 
numbers of men really need is to have a good model of what such 
preaching ought to be. It is Mr. Nicoll’s intention, so far as we 
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understand it, to supply this in the present series. Success is not so 
easy as might at first sight be thought. The critic who would be strong 
in commentary is very often deficient in lucidity, clearness, and fulness 
of exposition, which needs not only power of expression, but what is 
at once more important and more rare, spiritual insight. Dr. Maclaren 
is-well-known to combine all these qualities in a very high degree. He 
is, in the highest sense of the term, mighty in the Scriptures. Intellect 
and heart are full of them, and out of that fulness he writes. Strength 
of conviction which in him is coexistent with great breadth and 
liberality of view, penetrating insight, devout sentiment, and what Mr. 
Spurgeon calls “gracious rhetoric,” eminently qualify him for the 
expositor’s work. His book on the Colossians and Philemon is worthy 
of himself, and so far as we are concerned we could hardly give higher 
praise. While the book gives us a full and striking representation of 
the entire teaching of these two Epistles, it is singularly rich in passages 
of tender pathos, spiritual wisdom, inspiring thought, and eloquent 
appeal. A better specimen of the highest and most spiritual teaching 
of the pulpit could not easily be found. Prebendary Chadwick is not 
so well known to English Nonconformists or perhaps to English readers 
generally, but this book proves him worthy of the high distinction 
which he has attained in his own community. The wonderfully graphic 
narrative of Mark and the lessons which it teaches have not, so far 
as we know, ever been brought out with the same clearness and force 
as in this suggestive and useful volume. If the series continue as it 
has been commenced it will be a valuable addition to every minister’s 
library. 


The Home Hymn-Book, with Accompanying Tunes. A Manual of 
Sacred Song for the Family Circle. Second Edition. (London and 
New York: Novello, Ewer, and Co.) Amid the number of new hymn- 
books, which are so gratifying an indication of the increased attention 
which is being given to the “service of song,” this admirable collec- 
tion is, we believe, unique. It does not belong to any one denomina- 
tion—but then, what hymn-book does? We discuss in treatises, we 
expound our separate views from our pulpits, we are separate in our 
ecclesiastical organizations, but we are one in our songs of praise. We 
have been a little entertained by a suggestion thrown out in some 
Unitarian quarters that an article in our last number hed an Unitarian 
character, because a striking poem of Longfellow’s was quoted as a 
true description of Christian life. Is it, then, a new discovery, cha- 
racteristic of the enlightened charity of this nineteenth century, that 
there are religious ideas common to devout Unitarians and ourselves ? 
It seems to be forgotten that our hymn-books contain hymns (among 
them one which has a decided evangelical ring about it, Bowring’s 
“In the Cross of Christ I glory”) from Unitarian sources. We do 
not attempt an explanation, we simply note the fact. Hearts are 
often akin whose creeds widely differ. Hence, even denominational 
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hymn-books belong to the universal Church, every part of which con- 
tributes something to them. If this were the only characteristic of 
this book, it would not be a rare or exceptional virtue. Its distinction 
is that it makes provision for domestic, not congregational, worship. 
The idea is felicitous, and its execution is equally so. Nothing would 
so much contribute to give that interest to family worship which it 
ought to possess as careful attention to the singing. In too many 
cases, we fear, this part of the worship is neglected, even where there 
are facilities for it, and the absence of this element detracts materially 
from the interest and effect of the service. Of course there must 
be voices and some musical capacity, but where these are lacking 
we are disposed to think that even the reading of a hymn has its 
attractions and advantages. For all the purposes of domestic worship 
this book is admirably suited. We have submitted the tunes to the 
judgment of an accomplished musician, specially experienced in 
hymn-tunes, and he assures us that they are well chosen. There is 
a judicious mixture of the old and the new, and some of the new 
ones are extremely beautiful. The selection of the hymns indicates 
both devout feeling and fine literary taste. The number of copyright 
hymns is large, and some of them entirely new. Indeed, we have 
seldom found so many new hymns of high character in a collection. 
We have been specially struck with the contributions of ‘‘ H. P. H.,” 
the musical editor. Here is a very sweet one of his, belonging to a 
class in which the book is rich—hymns for young children :— 
* Kind Shepherd, see, Thy little lamb 
Comes very tired to Thee; 
O fold me in Thy loving arms 
And smile on me. 


I've wandered from Thy fold to-day 
And could not hear Thee call, 
And oh, I was not happy then 
Nor glad at all. 


I want, dear Saviour, to be good, 
And follow close to Thee 

Through flowery meads and pastures green, 
And happy be. 


Thou kind, good Shepherd, in Thy fold 
I evermore would keep, 

In morning’s light, or evening's shade, 
And while I sleep. 


But now, dear Jesus, let me lay 
My head upon Thy breast ; 
I am too tired to tell Thee more, 


Thou know’st the rest.” 
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The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By UW. F. Woop. (Chatto 
and Windus.) ‘This tale proclaims itself, by its title, a detective story, 
and detective stories have for many readers considerable attraction. 
They like to be puzzled by the elaborate windings of a complicated 
plot, they are excited by the suspense and uncertainty in which they 
are held, they are interested in the struggle between the craft of the 
criminal and the dexterity of the police. But their influence is often 
not healthful, since they detain the mind amidst scenes from which: it 
should rather turn aside. The present story is so involved in its 
as to make it difficult for the reader to follow, but it is clever and 
interesting, and is largely free from the objections which we have 
indicated. 
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The Heir of Linne. By Rosert Bucuanan. Two vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) There is genius in Mr. Buchanan which saves his books 
from being commonplace. The present story is short, which is a de- 
cided recommendation, for when we have three volumes we are toler- 
ably sure to have a good deal of padding. The plot is slight, and its 
course may be seen at a very early point. But there is a good deal of 
life and movement, and * Willie the Preacher” 


is a very striking 
character. 


He is a minister who has been ruined by drink, but is won 
back to self-respect and virtue, partly by the discipline of suffering, but 
still more by his noble effort to do good to another by his redress of a 
great wrong. 


Nor'ard of the Dogger. By E. J. Matuer. With illustrations. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) Under this striking and piquant title Mr. Mather 
has given us a charming account of “the initiation struggles and 
successes of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen.” The author 
makes no pretensions to literary skill, but there is a glow of animation 
and enthusiasm about the style of his narrative which makes up for 
any want of literary finish. Moreover, the story which he has to tell 
is one of singular fascination to all who are interested in the 
missionary work of the Church. Itis a record of the triumphs won 
by the gospel of Christ in the wild North Sea. The Mission, it is 
needless to say, is one thoroughly worthy of support, and one which 
cannot but appeal very strongly to the sympathies not only of 
Christian, but also of all benevolent hearts, While the salvation of 
the souls of the fishermen is ever made the chief object of care and 
attention, ample provision also is made for their physical and tem- 
poral welfare, and everything is done that can be done to ameliorate 
the lot and lighten the lives of a class of people who are of necessity 
deprived of many of the advantages which landsmen enjoy. Mr Gray, 
in his preface to the volume, points out the grounds on which the 
promoters of the Mission may with confidence appeal for support to 
those who may not take an interest in matters solely religious, but 
who will take an interest in the physical well-being of the masses. 
‘* The giving of surgical and medical aid to the wounded or sick, the 
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distribution of healthy literature to minds that would otherwise for a 
time be unemployed, the cheery home influence brought to crews 
of the trawlers by the presence of the Mission-smacks, the self-respect 
engendered by inducing the men to keep away from the floating grog- 
ships, the safety to property and to life that is a constant attendant 
on the suecessful work of the Mission-ships—all these things, even 
if they stood by themselves, are objects which the general public 
ought to appreciate, and which every one desiring to give to Fisher- 
man Jack and his wife and bairns a lift up and a helping hand 
should subscribe to.” 


Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People. By Martana 
Monrerro. With illustrations in photogravure by Harold Copping. 
([f. Fisher Unwin.) This is a collection of legends, fairy tales, and 
ballads, handed down to the Basque people from their forefathers. 
The value of such a collection needs no proof. The legends of a 
people are not to be despised as mere idle tales and old wives fables. 
They have (as the writer very fitly observes) ‘a moral and historical 
importance as a reflection of the ideas and faithful echo of the senti- 
ments of past generations.” They afford us an insight into the 
thoughts and feelings of the people to whom they relate, and in this 
way they help us to understand their subsequent history. The 
Basques are a remarkable people, and there is a more than ordinary 
interest attaching to these records of their ancient beliefs and senti- 
ments. We cannot wonder at the vitality of these legends when we 
consider the charm which belongs to them as weird and yet beautiful 
stories, and also the useful lessons which they inculcate. 


Barney : A Soldier's Story, by E. A. B. D., is an interesting 
and well-written story, and one which may be read with equal profit 
and delight by children of all classes. The characters in it are 
taken partly from high and partly from low life, the two extremes of 
of riches on one side, and of poverty on the other, being brought 
very near together in the cabin and the castle. The mutual antago- 
nism which sometimes exist between classes so widely removed is 
strikingly illustrated in the hostile attitude which Miss Cherriston and 
Peggy Bride assume towards each other, while the attachment which 
at times springs up between them is brought out with equal clearness 
in the mutual affection of Barney and the young master. 


Dickie’s Secret, by CatTuHartneE Suaw, (J. F. Shaw & Co.), 
forms an appropriate sequel to ‘‘ Dickie’s Attic,” by the same 
authoress. It is a touching story of a blind boy who, in his own 
simple and artless fashion, told his secret about the Lamb of God, and 
thus became the instrument of winning many souls for Christ. It is 
a striking illustration of the text, ‘* Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast ordained strength.” . 
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Tenants of an Old Farm. By Henry C. McCoox, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) This is a charming book on insects, especially on ants, 
by an American writer who is well known to naturalists by his two 
larger works, entitled respectively ‘‘ Natural History of the Agricul- 
tural Ants of Texas,” and ‘‘The Honey and Occident Ants.” The 
volume before us is written not so much for the student and the 
scientist as for the general reader. “Its purpose (the writer tells us) 
is to present a series of exact truths from natural history in a popular 
form.’’ ‘The author is evidently master of his subject, which he has 
made his specialty ; and, what is more, he has the rare faculty of 
making it attractive to people who have little or no previous ac- 
quaintance with it. By throwing his essays into a colloquial form, 
he has imparted to them a human interest which will doubtless render 
them more acceptable to those for whom they areintended. Enthusi- 
astic lovers of nature of course do not require any such adventitious 
charm to lure them to the study of a subject which has for them 
such attractions in itself, but in the case of others whose taste has 
yet to be developed, a stimulus of this kind cannot fail to be very 
useful, The book is written in a simple and graceful style, and is 
eminently fitted to beguile young readers especially into the study of 
the wonderful works of God, as they are to be found in the fields and 
hedges, and ponds and woods, of our country districts. 


Daily Life and Work in India. By W. J. Witktxs. With fifty- 
nine illustrations. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This book forms a fitting 
complement, or perhaps we should rather say supplement, to the 
larger and more elaborate volumes on Hinduism, which have already 
secured for Mr. Wilkins a well-deserved reputation as a competent 
and reliable authority on matters relating to ‘Hindu Mythology” and 
to ‘ Modern Hinduism.” It is written in a popular style, and conveys 
a great deal of valuable and useful information about the people of 
India, and the mission work which is carried on amongst them, in 
a very pleasing and attractive form. Mr. Wilkins is thoroughly 
au fait with his subject, and what is more, he is deeply enamoured 
of it. His sketches of the city of Calcutta and the district, with its 
European and native population, have all the vividness which belongs 
to the narrative of an eye-witness. He writes of what he himself 
has seen or heard of “ the homes, schools, manners and customs of the 
people, their religious faiths and practices; as also of some of their 
temples and other holy places.” His picture of daily life and work in 
Indiaisa very graphic one, and cannot fail to awaken the strong sym- 
pathies of Christian hearts in behalf of India’s millions who “sit in 
darkness and in the reign and shadow of death.” No one can read the 
book without being convinced both as to India’s urgent need of the 
gospel and also as to the adaptation of the gospel to supply that need. 
While it may be read with advantage by people of all ages, it is 
specially adapted to interest the minds and touchthe hearts of the young. 
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As we are going to press we hear of the death of our 
honoured friend, James Spicer, Esq., who has so long occu- 
pied a foremost place in the work of Congregationalism. 
Mr. Spicer was a fine example of those moral and religious 
qualities which have given our churches their position in 
the country. He was a man of strong principles, resolute 
purpose, and untiring energy; a convinced Congrega- 
tionalist who spared neither time nor money nor effort in 
the service of the churches to which he was so conscien- 
tiously and devotedly attached. The evidences of this 
were signal and abundant. Various churches with which 
he was more or less closely associated, especially those 
at Hare Court, Canonbury, and Woodford, were largely 
indebted to him. But his sphere was a much wider 
one than could be found in any one church. It is 
not easy to exaggerate the financial as well as personal 
service which he rendered to the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales in its early days of weakness 
and struggle. For many long years he was the heart 
and soul of the Colonial Missionary Society. As treasurer 
of the Christian Witness Fund, he was identified with 
The Congregationalist. EXven these public services, the 
name of which was legion, did but inadequately represent 
his worth and work. We never met a man who more 
thoroughly made the interest of Congregationalism his 
own, rejoiced more heartily in all its successes, was more 
concerned about any sign of apparent weakness, or sought 
more earnestly to remove any difficulties which seemed to 
hinder its advance. Loyalty was one of his cardinal 
virtues, and it had its reward in the confidence which he 
himself inspired, and in the perpetuation of his influence 
as seen in the attachment of all his family to the church of 
their fathers. When we think of his own life of unstinted 
liberality and service, and of the work which is being done 
by his sons and daughters in the various churches to 
which they belong, it is not too much to say there are few 
men of his generation to whom Independency owed so 
much. 














